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A croup of gorgeous light flushed over the sky, spread 
upward and abroad, and, for a moment, the rich colors 
of an Eastern sunrise pictured themselves upon the hori- 
zon like an arch of fretted gold and powdered gems, | 
broken and irregular—now standing out in abutments of | 
fiery light or sinking back to the depths of the sky in, 
caves of crimson, purple and pale violet, then flinging 
up turrets of amber and soft rose color to the zenith 
and at last melting away in a sea of sheet gold, as the | 
sun rose from behind the green trees of Hindostan. | 
It was the hour of worship; the dawn had scarcely 
broken over the Ganges when the snowy temples and 
picturesque mosques which stood bedded in the fo- 
liage, and crowned the rocks which shot over the stream 
with their drapery of creeping vines, were flung open. 
From every casement and fairy lattice were lavish-| 
ed forth showers of lotus blossoms, with glossy green 
leaves and buds full of odor, the Brahmins’ tribute to the 
holy waters, till the river, from shore to shore, seemed 
bursting into blossom bencath the warm sunshine. While 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
} 
' 


the crested waves were trooping forward like crowdsof 


bright winged spirits sporting and rejoicing together 
among the blossoms thus lavished upon them, a budgero, 
or state barge, followed by a train of baggage-boats, 
shot out from the shadow of a grove of banian trees, 
and with its silken penants streaming to the morning 
air made its way up the stream. 
It was a princely sight—that long, slender boat—as it 
flashed out into the broad sunshine—its gilded prow 
curving gracefully up from the water in the form of a 
peacock with burnished wings, jewelled crest and neck 
of scaly goldthe sides swelling gently out at the 
bows and sloping away to the stern, till they met in two. 
gilded horns of exquisite workmanship, the smaller ends 
twisted together and forming the extreme point of the | 
boat. The rose colored mouths curved gently outward, | 
from which a hoard of fruit, colored and carved toa | 
perfect semblance of nature, seemed bursting away over | 
the foaming waters as she cut her path graceful through 
them, leaving along wreath of foam, curling and flashing ] 
in her track. In the broadest part of the deck stood a 
small pavilion, its dome paved with mother of pearkand | 
studded with precious stones ; its pillars of fluted ivory | 
half hidden by a rich drapery of orange and azure silk, | 
fringed and festooned to the fretwork of the dome, with \ 
ropes of heavy silk, twisted and tassalled with silver. _|| 
Within the pavilion, on a carpet glowing with the |! 
rich dies of Persia, half sat, half reclined, an elderly | 
native, robed in all the splendor of an oriental prince, | 
with his eyes half closed and apparently dropping into ! 
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‘aquiet slumber. The mouth piece of his hooka lay 
idly between his thin lips, its jewelled lengths glittered 


| against his silken vest and then burst away, coil after 


coil, like a serpent writhing in a bed of flowers, till it 
‘ended in a bowl of burning opal stone, from which a 
wreath of perfumed smoke stole languidly upward and 
floated among the azure drapery like clouds moving in 
the depths of a summer sky. Directly opposite, on a 
pile of orange colored cushions, lay a female, young and 
beautiful as a houri. Her robe of India muslin, starred 
and spotted with gold, was open in front, betraying a 
neck of perfect beauty and but half concealing the grace- 
ful outline of her person; her bright hair was banded 
back, from her forehead with a string of orient pearls, 
and fell over the silken cushions in a multitude of Jong 
black braids, so long as almost to reach her feet while 
she retained her reclining position. She had the full 
large eye of her fiery clime, long cut and full of bright- 
ness, but shaded with heavy, silken lashes, which lent 
them a languishing and almost sleepy softness. A smile 
was continually melting over her full, red lips, and the 
whole expression of her face was one of mingled softness 
and energy. Behind her cushions stood a youth of 
slender, active form, with a high, finely moulded for- 
head, and eyes kindling with the fire of a proud but re- 
strained spirit. Yet, though his port was almost regal 
and his bearing princely, he was in the humble costume 
of a Hindoo slave. The hand which should have been 
familiar with the sabre hilt, was occupied in waving a 
fan of gorgeous feathers above the reclining princess. 
Occasiogally, when the fair girl would close her eyes as if 


lulled to sleep by the musical dipping of the oars, he 


would fix those expressive eyes upon her, as the devotee 
The bold menial had 
dared to look upon the loveliest maiden and the loftiest 
And she, 


dwells upon the form of his idol. 


princess in all Hindostan, with eyes of love. 


the brightest star of her father’s court, the affianced 


bride of a prince, as proud and as wealthy as her own 
haughty sire,—had she forgotten herJlofty caste to lavish 
her regard on the person of a slave? Those who had 
locked upon the expression of those soft eyes, unclosing 
beneath his passionate gaze, as the starry blossoms open 
to the sunbeams, might have read an answer which spoke 
much for the warm-hearted woman, but little for the 
dignity of regal birth. 

The old Rajah, as he reclined, apparently half asleep, 
marked the mingled glances of the youthful pair, and a 
wicked, crafty expression stole over his face; a light 
gleamed out from his half opened eyes, which told how 
dark and subtle were his secret thoughts,—he lay likea 
serpent nursing its venom for a sudden spring. 

The day was becoming sultry, and the train of boats 
made its way slowly up the shadowy side of the stream. 
The oarsmen bent wearily over their oars, for the atmos- 


phere, which slumbered about them, had become oppres- 
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sive, with the perfume which rose in clouds from the | 
oleander thickets, and the thousand budding vines that 
flung their garlands over the water, and chained the 
tree-top into one sea of blossoming vegitation. A short 


distance up, the high bank curved inward, and a little | 


cove lay giiitering in the sunlight, hedged in by a slop- || 


ing hill which was covered with rich herbage and crown- | 
ed by a thick grove, heavy with ripe bananas and othe 


r |) the shuddering creature’ 


OA-CONSTRICTOR. 





|| maniac, she fell upon the deck, and with her face buried in 


her hands lay quivering inevery limb like adying creature. 

“Peace !” thundered the old Rajah, lifting her form 
from the deck and flinging it on the cushions, “‘ Peace, 
ingrate! What is the dog of a slave to thee? Look up 
and witness his just panishment!” As if nothing could 
appease his thirst for vengeance, he tore the hands from 
s face, and again half lifting her 


Eastern fruits. On the lower swell of the bank, two from the pile of cushions forced her to look upon the 


lofty palm trees shot up into the air, branching out at | appalling scene. The serpent had coiled itself around 
the top, in a cloud of thick green foliage, impervious | its victim, while yet one part of its huge length was 
almost, to the hot sunshine, which fell broadly on that | twisted about the palms. She gazed with a dizzy brain 
on the mottled folds as they writhed glistening and 


swelling eagerly around, their struggling victim. She 


side of the river. 

The old Rajah fixed his eyes on the stately palms, as 
the boat gradually neared them ; while he gazed, the glit-' saw the glossy neck, flung upward with a curve that 
tering branches which had bithertoremaiaed motionless | brought the head with its fierce gloating eyes, and its 
began to tremble and wave to and fro. The leaves | forked tongue quivering like a fiery arrow from the open 
alow rustling sound was heard, as if a cur- | jaws, A low smothered cry 

of mortal agonyarose from the boat,—then a shout and a 
rush of men from the grove. She saw the gleam of 
their hatchets and pikes as they fell upon the monster. 

She saw the horrid folds that begirt her lover relax, and 


shivered ; over the crouching slave. 
rent of wind had suddenly burst over them: and then 
the head and half the bedy of a huge serpent shot up | 
from the mass of leaves, swayed itself back and forth 
in the sunshine for a moment, and then darted back with 
the same rustling sound into his huge nest of leaves. then with a faint gasp she fe!l back in her father’s arms 
The old Rajah’s eyes kindled with a subtle fire; and he | sick and entirely senseless. “ Dog!” cried the fierce 
commanded his attendants to enter a baggage boat and | old man, seizing the rescued slave as he ascended the 
proceed to the banana grove for a supply of fresh fruit. | side of the barge pale and haggard as a corpse, yet 
“Moor the boat in the inlet beneath the two palms, | bearing the lilies which his mistress had ordered in his 
and ‘let Jaje remain with her,” he commanded, arms—* Dog! crocadile!! Thou hast escaped the ser- 
pointing to the handsome slave who stood behind his pent, but who shall save thee from the vengeance of a 
daughter. The slave made his saiam, and was about to | disgraced father !’”? The old man’s cimeter flashed up- 
step into the boat, when the princess called to him: ward as he spoke. The slave drew his fine form proud- 
“Thou shalt not remain idle,” she said with a smile, || ly to its height and fixed his stern, calm eyes full on the 
“Jet thy task Le to gather some of those lilies which | old Rajah’s, ‘‘ Rash old man” he said, “ what would 
you of me? true I have won the love of your daughter, 
, claim it not of 


spring up from that bed of white sand, just within the 
cove, and scatter them over my cushions should I be | 
asleep when the boat returns, their perfume will bring | Taje, the slave, but of the prince Arungzebe, her affi- 
anced husband, for, by the holy stream which hears us, 


but if you seek vengeance for the wrong 


me pleasant dreams.” 

The slave bent his turbaned head and sprang into the 
boat. The princess half rose from her cushions and 
watched the party as they drew towards the shore. The and the cimeter fell to the deck with a ringing sound. 
slave, Taje, moored the boat and brought an armful of the | The youth calmly put away the hand which the fierce 
beautiful white lilies she had desired, and laid them care- | old man had fixed on his arm, and taking a sealed parch- 
fully inthe prow, where he seated himself to wait for) ment from the folds of his turban gave it to him. The 
his companions. Her eyes were fixed with a kind of Rajah took it with a shaking hand—glanced at the sig- 
dreamy abstractedness on the cove,when she saw the tops | | nature and then opened his arms to receive his son in- 
of the palm trees in commotion; the heavy leaves be-| law. The youth leaned for a moment on his bosom 

and then they went into the pavilion together. When 
the princess awoke from her swoon, her father was sit- 


Jam that man!” 
The Rajah’s eye quailed beneath that stern glance 


gan to shiver again and the slender branches crashed, as 
with the force of a hurricane. As she looked, that huge 
serpent began to coil itself like the stem of a great vine, | ting on his carpet smoking his hocka, as quietly as if 
downward, around the palm; his neck glistening, his || nothing had happened. The scent of freshly gathered 
head thuret outa little from the trunk and his hungry eyes | lilies hung about her cushions, and her rescued lover 
fixed on the slave who had dropped asleep in the boat. | was bending over her. ‘Oh I have had a terrible 
The princess sprung to her feet with a cry of horror, and | dream” she said passing her slender band over her eyes, 
then stood motionless, and white as death; her fingers || “‘a—but you are very pale, was it real?” She started up 
locked and her pale lips moving, but speechless. She and looked toward the cove. The two palm trees 
was striving to cry out, but her voice was choked in her || stood towering in the sunshine, the bark here and there 
throat. She saw the monster thurst his head far out from ‘torn from their trunks, and the thick branches broken 
the trunk of the palm, and then the horrid glitter of his ||and dangling in the air, like rent banners streaming 
back as he unfolded coil atter coil, and flung half his | over a battle field, the heavy grass was trampled and 
length into the boat, gleamed before her distended eyes. | soiled with blood, and a huge boa-constrictor lay stretch} 


With a cry, that rung over the waters like the shriek of a i ed upon the white sand mutilated and dead. 
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_ given to Clotaldo’s wife, to be reared as her daughter. 


his parents were Catholics in secret ; but in public at- 
Catali- || 


a--. 
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OR, THE COURT LADY’S REVENGE. 


Translated from the Spanish. 
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| Ricaredo, particularly his parents, for he was their only 
son, and noted for virtue, valor and intelligence. The 
physicians who were assembled around Ricaredo could 
not discover the nature of his ailment, and instead of 


benefiting, they rendered him much worse. 





CHAPTER I. 


| 
Arter a battle between the Spanish and English, | 


which terminated in the capture of the city of Cadiz by H a rato ; 
| the cause of this disorder which is reducing me to the 


the latter, a great quantity of booty was carried off by | 
the victors to their ships. Among other things, Clotal-| 
do, the captain of an English ship, took with him to | 
London a pretty girl of about seven years old. This | 
was against the will and knowledge of their commander, 


the Earl of Essex, before whom the parents of the lost |, 


child appeared, and besought him to command her 


restoration, saying their wealth they had resigned wil- 
lingly, for even in poverty they could be happy if not) 


deprived of the light, of their eyes—the prettiest crea- |, 


ture in all Cadiz. 

The Earl sent a proclamation through the squadron, 
commanding the child to be restored under pain of death 
to the offender. Clotaldo, however, was not to be mov- | 
ed by either threats or rewards, for he had taken a 


fancy to the girl; he therefore kept her concealed until 
his arrival in England. The unhappy parents were 
obliged to remain without their child, who had been 


Clotaldo possessed but one child, Ricaredo, who, with 


tended the worship of their Protestant queen. 
na, the wife of Clotaldo, loved the young captive as if 
She caused her to be taught 
all useful and ornamental branches, and in fact educated 


she were her own child. 


her as if she were the daughter of noble parents, hoping 
thus to make her contented with them. Isabella, how- 
ever, (for this was her name) often sighed for her former 
home, and expressed a determination never to forget 
To please her, Clotaldo often 
brought Spaniards secretly to his house that they might 


converse with her in her own tongue. 


her native language. 


Isabella grew up 
beautiful and accomplished, and possessed one of the 
most enchanting voices in the country. All these graces 


combined with her loveliness and sweet temper, so wore 


upon Ricaredo, that he became deeply attached to her. |, 


At first he looked upon her as a sister, and gazed into | 
her beauteous face and watched her strengthening vir- 
tues; but as she grew up, his passion increased, and at 
last he determined to possess himself of so charming a 
creature. Many times he determined to impart his 
wish to marry Isabella to his parents, but feared their 
disapprobation, as he was betrothed to a noble Scotch 
lady, also a Catholic, and he could scarcely hope to be 
permitted to break with her to marry a slave, as Isa- 
bella was in fact. Pensive and perplexed Ricaredo 
passed his days, and in anxiety to render his life happy, 
almost lost it. He roused himself at length from his | 





_ despondency, thinking it but a coward’s part to suffer | 


and die in secret, without making any effort to amelio- 
rate his fate—he resolved to open his heart to Isabella. | 
Anxiety of mind brought on a fit of sickness, which | 


afflicted all the house, as they were much attached to | without which no one of noble blood were permitted to 


At length, being one day alone with Isabella, he re- 
‘* Beautiful Isabella!’ he 


said; “thy virtue, thy grace and loveliness, have been 


solved to declare his love. 


grave. If thou would’st save my life, consent to be 


mine. I dare not ask thee of my parents, fearing their 
displeasure; but if thou wilt pledge thy faith to me, I 
will give thee mine. Although this must be in secret, it 
will bring healing and calm to my sorrowing heart.— 
Hope will give me strength to wait in patience until 
‘that happy day when the holy church—with my parents’ 
leave—will make thee wholly mine.” 

While Ricaredo spoke, Isabella listened with down- 
casteyes. ler modesty and dignity equalled her bean- 
ty, and after he had ceased she replied: 


“Since the 
rigor or clemency of Heaven—TI cannot determine 
'which—has deprived me of my parents, and delivered 
me to the care of yours, Senor Ricaredo—grateful for 
the many benefits and kindnesses they have showered 
/upon me, I have determined never to oppose my will to 
theirs. However pleased I might be at the honor you 
‘intend me, I could not by word or look do aught against 
‘their knowledge. Should you be so fortunate as to ob- 
tain your parents consent, then, Senor, my faith should 
be yours—pure and unswerving.” 
| The lovely and discreet Isabella now ceased, and her 
words so charmed [icaredo that he revived from that 


moment. His parents were rejoiced at his rapid re- 


‘covery, which to them appeared miraculous, until he 
| After a 
long explanation of his feelings and views, he ended by 


/confided to his mother the cause of his illness. 


saying, to deny him Isabella was to sentence him to 
death. He so set forth the virtues and goodness of Isa- 
bella, that he at last brought his mother to think it would 
'be much to his advantage to obtain this peerless crea- 
‘ture, and even if any one married beneath their desert 
it would be the Spanish maiden. She gave her son 
hopes of gaining over his father and induee him to con- 
| So welldid the Lady Catalina fulfil 
her promise that she never ceased entreating her hus- 
‘band until at last he agreed to send excuses to the 


' sent to his wishes. 


Scotch girl, to whom his son was affienced, and 


‘him to wed the lovely captive. 


was 


permit 
At that time Isabella 
fourteen, and Ricaredo twenty, and, although in the 
green and flowery years of youth, they possessed the 
prudence and discretion of age. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Time flew on, and now only four days were to be 
passed ere the parents of Ricaredo were to present him 
with a bride, who, poor and a captive as she was, they 
gladly preferred to the Seotch maiden, with all her 


boundless wealth. The relations and guests were all 
invited, the wedding feast was prepared and nothing 
remained but the Queen’s consent to the marriage— 
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wed; but secure of her ready acquiescence, Clotaldo{! Arrived at the palace, they were ushered into the 
had neglected until now to ask it. grand saloon, where the Queen sat surrounded by her 

He had arranged to go on the following day, when court. A rare and noble picture would that scene have 
that evening their happy family circle was agitated by, made. When Clotaldo and his train of gay cavaliers 
the arrival of a messenger from the Queen, who brought| had advanced a few paces in that spacious and gorge- 
the Queen’s command that Cataldo should the next)! ous apartment, they remained motionless, while Isabel- 


morning bring before her majesty the Spanish girl whom 


la moved alone towards the Queen. So dazzling was 
he had captured at Cadiz, Striving to appear calm, | 


| her beauty, and so brilliant her attire, that she seemed 
Clotaldo replied, ‘‘ He would willingly comply with the like eve’s early star which sails alone through the sum- 
Queen’s request ;”’ and the messenger departed, leaving | mer sky—or midnight exhalation floating in the peace- 
their bosoms filled with alarm and surprise. | ful night—or the sun’s first ray bursting through some 
“Ah me,” said the Lady Catalina; “if the Queen | crevice on the mountain’s top, and falling in one bright 
should discover I had brought up Isabella a Catholic, | streak upon the plain below. As a fiery comet prognos- 
she would then suspect we were all of that persuasion, I ticates a drowning or burning world, so did the appear- 
and we should be ruined! If the Queen question you | ance of this miraculous beauty foretell the conflagra- 
regarding the manner in which you have been educated | tion of many a soul around. With easy dignity and 
during the eight years you have been with us, be aa 1 graceful humility, Isabella approached the Queen, and, 
child, not to say any thing which might condemn us.”’ || kneeling before her, addressed her in the English 
“‘ Give yourself no uneasiness, my lady,”’ said Tsabel- i tongue, 
la. ‘I rely on heaven, and believe, through Divine|| ‘ Will your majesty permit your hiumble slave to kiss 
mercy, words will there be given me which will bring | your royal hand?” she said. ‘ No longer lowly slave, 
‘| but lady proud, since he high honor has been mine to 
Ricarede trembled, as it he already foresaw the evils || view your greatness.” 
which would ensue. His father endeavored to relieve || The Queen gazed in silence upon the kneeling girl, 
his fears, and bade him rely upon the prudence and dis-|| unable to speak, so much was she struck by the bright 
cretion of Isabella, whom he knew would come back || vision before her. ‘She seemed to be gazing upon a 
soon to them safe from harm. Again he implored Isa-! starry sky,”’ she said to her Camarera, or Jady of the 
bella to conceal from the Queen their religion. “ For,” bed-chamber; the pearls and diamonds which covered 
he added—* if the spirit is willing to suffer martyrdom, | Isabella flashing like stars, her lovely face and eyes the 
| sun and moon, while the whole was a marvel of bril- 


you no harm, but rather redound to your honor.” 


to the flesh it would be bitter.” 
Isabella renewed her protestation of prudence, for,| liancy and beauty. The Jadies who surrounded the 
although she know not what questions would be asked | | Queen were loud in her praise; some lauding her lus- 
her, she trusted in help fromonhigh. The night passed trous eves, others her fine skin, or perfect form, or sweet 
in these discourses, and hope and fear alternately pre- | voice, while those who sought through envy to find some 
vailed. At length Clotaldo consoled them with the | fault, could only say,—‘‘ The Rganton girl is pretty 
hope that the Queen merely wished to see one who had || 1 enough, but I do not admire her dress.” 
been so much lauded for beauty. He trusted to excuse The Queen raised Isabella, saying—“ Speak to me in 
himself for not bringing her to court before, by saying, || Spanish, damsel, for I understand that language, and 
he wished to educate her as the wife of his son, Ri-| love it well.’”’ Then calling Clotaldo, she said, “ You 
caredo. ‘have done me a wrong, Clotaldo, in keeping this trea- 
It was agreed by all, Isabella should not appearinthe |! sure so many years from me; but in truth there is 
humble garb of a prisoner, but as the bride of a noble-| ] enough here to move any one’s avarice. You must give 
man, and a Spanish lady; accordingly a rich Spanish | her up to me as she is mine by right.” 
dress was soon arranged, in which Isabella was attired. “‘ Your majesty speaks truth,” replied Clotaldo. “‘My 
She wore a Saya, or trained gown of green satin, | fault has been great, if it is one, to have kept this jewel 
slashed and bordered with cloth of gold. The skirt of || that I might polish it to its utmost perfection, ere I pre- 
the dress was richly embroidered with pearls, while || sented it before your majesty, To-day I should have 
chains of the same encircled each slash. A costly col- | come to ask your royal license to wed her to my son, 
lar of diamonds lay upon her white neck, and a cinture | Rieatedo; and in giving them both to you, I should 
of the same bound her delicate waist; while her luxu- | have laid at your gracious feet my most costly gifts.” 
riant hair was twisted and secured with diamonds. In “?Tis well,” said the Queen; “ but I desire no other 
this splendid dress, and glowing with youth and loveli-|| namé for her than Isabella, the Spanish girl. Clotaldo, 
ness, Isabella passed through the streets of London, || how comes it you promised her to your son without my 
seated beside Ricaredo and his parents, ina ane permission ?”’ 
carriage. All eyes were riveted upon this beauteous|| ‘I was to blame, my royal mistress, but I hoped the 
vision as she passed, drawing the gazer’s soul to follow!) services myself and ancestors have rendened to this 
her. Behind them rode a gallant train of relations and i kingdom, might obtain for me a greater boon than 
friends ; Clotaldo desiring them to show her this honor || license to marry my son. My son is not wedded yet, 
that the Queen and all the court might see she was con- } lady.” 
sidered as the bride of his son, and be thus intimidated|} ‘ Nor shall be!’ said the Queen, “until he merits 
| her. Not for the services of his father nor forefathers, 





from offering her any harm. 
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shall he gain this costly treasure—by his own valor 
shall he look to obtain from me this lovely girl, whom 
from this moment I shall consider as my own daughter.” 

Hearing these words, Isabella knelt to thank the 
Queen, saying in Spanish—‘ If all troubles should such 
discount have, Serenisima Senora, I know not how to 
call them troubles: your majesty has given me the name 
of daughter—under that title what sorrows may I not 
have to fear, and what favors hope ?”’ 

Isabella spoke with so much grace and sweetness, 
that the Queen felt quite attached to her, and turning to 
her principal lady of the bed-chamber, bade her take 
her under her charge that she might be taught all the 
forms of the court. Ricaredo, who felt in losing Isa- 
bella he was losing life, threw himself before the Queen 
in distraction. 

‘*T need no other inducement to serve your majesty,” 
he said, “ than that which excited my ancestors’ breasts 
when serving their kings. [But if your majesty judge 
it fitting to place another reward before me to urge me 
on, show me by what mode—what difficult undertaking, 
I can gain your royal favor, and I fly to execute it!” 

“There are two barks about to sail upon a cruise,”’ 
said the Queen, “in which go the Baron de Lausac and 
his warriors—of one I make you captain, knowing the 
gallant blood from which you sprang, will remedy the 
defect in your years. Go, then, Ricaredo! I give you 
means to serve your Queen; to confer new honor upon 
your noble race; to show your own valor, and to merit 
I will 


watch over Isabella, and shall find the task a light ene, 


the rare treasure which is in reserve for you. 
for her pure and lofty soul is sufficient guard. You are 
a lover,”’ continued the Queen, “which is pledge you | 
will return crowned with noble deeds. I remember me 
of a king who went to battle once with an army of ten 
thousand warriors, all lovers; the price of victory was 
possession of their lady-loves—they conquered. 


God’s name! 
” 


Say farewell to Isabella, for you depart 
to-morrow. 

Thanking her for her goodness, Ricaredo kissed the 
Queen’s hand and turned towards Isabella. In vain he 


essayed to speak to her—his grief was too powerful for 


words, and he stood in silence, while the tears flowed in 


showers from his eyes. Ashamed of his emotion, he 
endeavored to check his tears, which the Queen per- 


ceiving, said—* Nay, Ricaredo, stay not your tears. Do 
>? 7 ’ ? 


not deem us so cold of heart that we should less esteem 


you for this tenderness. Well do we know the courage 
that would lead a warrior to the cannon’s mouth would 
desert him when saying farewell to his loved-one. _Isa- 
bella embrace Ricaredo and give him your benediction, 


for he well merits your kindness.”’ 


The scene which had just passed had already over- | 


whelmed Isabella with affliction, but when she beheld 
the silent despair of Ricaredo, whom she loved as her 
husband, her emotion took from her all consciousuess 


of what was said to her; large tears rolled down her 


cheeks, and she stood so still, so motionless, that she 
appeared a marble statue of grief. 
of these deeply attached lovers, touched the hearts of 
all in the saloon. 


Go in| 


The silent distress | 


Without uttering a word to Isabella, | 


ED JELLY. 7 


Ricaredo turned away; and Clotaldo with his train of 
cavaliers, having made their obeisance to the Queen, all 
departed, tilled with compassion and rage. Isabella, 
the hapless bride, remained as some lonely orphan who 
sees the funeral train of her parents depart from the 


door. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


_ Soon after the departure of Ricaredo from his be- 
trothed, he set sail to join the expedition against Spain 
and Portugal. The bosom of Ricaredo was agitated 
by two contending emotions. It behoved him to per- 
form some great exploit to merit Isabella, and yet, he 
could not as a consistent Catholic, fight against those of 
his own religion. Should an occasion offer, he must 
‘| refuse to fight, and be called a coward, or attack those 

of his own church. The contest between love and re- 
ligion terminated in favor of the former, and he trusted, 
by the mercy of God, to find an opportunity of signali- 
zing himself, to the satisfaction of the Queen, without 
acting against his conscience. After six days of fair 
wind the two barks found themselves off the Island of 
Teciera, where they were sure of meeting Portuguese 
ships going or returning from India. On the sixth day, 
however, a violent wind sprung up from the coast (call- 
ed in the Mediteranean, the Mediodia wind) which 
lasted so long and became so vehement, that they were 
obliged to run for Spain. Near the coast, off Gibraltar, 
they espied three vessels, one very large and the others 
small. Ricaredo gave orders for his ship to approach 
that of the General, to know if it was his pleasure to 


attack the vessels. When near the General’s bark they 


were surprised to see a black flag flying from the mast, 


while the mournful sounds of clarions and trumpets, 
"gave notice some distinguished person was dead. They 
were hailed, Ricaredo was requested to come on board 
the Capitana, as the General died the last night of an 
apoplexy. All were overcome with grief, except Ri- 
 caredo, who, sorry as he was for the General, rejoiced 
at his good luck, for now, by the Queen’s command, he 
succeeded as General of the two ships. 
With a light heart, Ricaredo stepped on beard the 
_Capitana, where he found some grieving over the dead 
General, and others approaching to congratulate the 
living. Brief were the ceremonies which instaMed him 
in his office, for the three foreign vessels were now near 
them. The two smaller vessels were discovered, by the 
half-meon’s upon their flags, to be Turkish corsairs, 
which gave Ricaredo much pleasure, for he might now 
hope to distinguish himself and not war with Catholics. 
Ricaredo’s vessels carried the Spanish flag to deceive 
their enemies, which completely imposed upon the 
Turks, who took them for Spanish Galléons returning 
richly laden from India 
Rapidly they approached, and when near enough 
Ricaredo bade his men to fire, which they did so rapidly 
that after a short canonade, the galley reeled and ap- 


| 


| peared about to sink. The other corsair seeing the 
‘situation of the galley, threw it a rope and towed it 
around behind the larger ship. But Ricaredo, whose 
men managed his vessel finely, soon followed, and pour- 


| 
i 


| 
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ed upon them a shower of balls. The crew of the sink- || love of their religion. Ricaredo passed into the large 
ing galley abandoned their vessel and ascended the side | ship with fifty arquebusiers alert, their pieces primed 
of the large ship, assisted by the other bark, which Ri-| for instant use. On board were nearly three hundred 
caredo seeing, he plied his balls into them so hotly that’ persons. These were soon placed in their smallest 
the crew of the other galley also began to take refuge in | vessel, from which all arms had previously been taken. 
the ship. While passing up the sides they presented They were each given four gold escudos, and the vessel 
fit marks for the artillery-men, who fired at them as at provided with a month’s provisions, which they might 
targets, and pitched them off one by one. The ship had | Want ere they landed, as the mountains of Abila and 
been captured by the Turks, and was filled with Spanish Calpe could just be discerned in the distance. 

and Portuguese prisoners, who burst their chains, and The grateful captives were loud in their thanks for 
seizing arms attacked the Turks and quickly finished all | the clemency of their conquerer, while the last one, who 
who escaped the English. As soon as Ricaredo per-, had been the spokesman, said, “‘ I would be far more 
ceived the Christians he bade the firing cease, when the ; happy, valiant Cavalier, would you take me to England 
prisoners, who believed them Spaniards, called to them than to Spain, for although it is my native country, I 
to come on board and take command of the ship. Ri- | have met there so much of sorrow that I care not if I 
caredo demanded, in Spanish, the name of the bark. | never see it again.” 


They replied it was a Portuguese ship arriving from | Ricaredo wished to be acquainted with his cause of 
India, with a costly cargo of spices and more than a | grief, to which request he answered. 
million in gold. During a violent tempest they were so | “‘ It is now fifteen years since, at the fall of Cadiz, I 


disabled as to be an easy prey to the Turks, who were | lost my only child, the comfort of my old age, the light 
headed by the celebrated corsair, Armante Mami. Then of my eyes, for since they have not her to look upon I 


two small galleys would not hold all their rich cargo, so | care not to gaze on any thing. I lost also all my wealth, 


they were towing the ship into the river Larache, which | which was great, for I was a distinguished merchant. 
was not far off. Ricaredo replied, he supposed they | If I had saved my daughter I should have not cared for 
were taken for Spanish vessels, but they were English || my riches, but she was carried by the English to Eng- 
cruisers fighting for their queen and country. The ann land, and I never saw her more. Restless and unhappy, 
prisoners’ hearts sank with disappointment, for now | my wife and I determined to go to India, the refuge for 
they feared they had escaped one snare only to fall into | the poor and afflicted. We were six days out when 
another as bad. | vaken by the corsairs and placed in this vessel.” 
“You have nothing to fear,’”’ said Ricaredo; “ pro- |  Ricaredo demanded the name of his daughter. 
vided you make no defence I promise you liberty.” | “ Tsabella,” he replied, and thus confirmed the suspi- 
“We can make no defence,” they replied, ‘as in the | cions of Ricaredo, that he saw before him the father of 
storm we threw all our artillery overboard. We throw | his betrothed. Wishing to surprise him, he did not 
ourselves upon the generosity of your general, and hope | _ betray his knowledge of Isabella, but gave him permis- 
he will add to the benefit he has already rendered us, 8 sion to sail with him to England, where he would give 
that of liberty to return to our homes. Should he agree | him every assistance in the search of his lost child. 
to this, the fame of his goodness will reach wherever | |! Ricaredo returned to the Capitana carrying the Spaniard 
the news of this memorable victory will be carried.” with him, and leaving sailors and officers behind to guard 
Ricaredo was inclined to set the prisoners free, but || the prize. The Spaniards departed, taking with them 
thought it proper te call a council of his officers on the 'many Turkish prisoners whom they were to free as'‘soon 
occasion. There were some of opinion, the prisoners ‘as landed, which was done by Ricaredo to free himself 
should be brought one by one on board their ship, and | from the suspicion of being a Catholic. 
there killed as they entered, by which means they might | The wind, which had been fair, now fell, which alarm- 
carry the great ship to London without more trouble } ed Ricaredo’s soldiers, who feared the Spaniards, when 
and time. landed, might give the alarm, and send armed vessels 
Ricaredo was horror-struck by this proposal. “Since | in pursuit ofthem. Ricaredo was now much blamed 
God has been so merciful as to send this great prize in | ‘for his generosity, but he soon infused courage into their 
our hands, we should imitate his mercy and commit no | hearts, also revived by a strong favorable wind, which 
cruelty. ’Tis my opinion then, these Christians should } in nine days brought them safe to London. 
not die. I speak not for love of the Spaniards, but for | Ricaredo did not wish to show signs of joy in his ves- 
love of myself. I would not this victory of to-day should || sel, since the general had died when away, so that he 
be sullied by a breath of reproach cast upon myself, nor | mixed with them signals of mourning, joyous clarionets, 
on you my companions in war. Valor and cruelty | alternated with mournful trumpets. Now gay voices 
should never go together. Let us then place all the “were heard singing merry songs to the sound of clashing 
arms and artillery of one of our vessels in the great ship, | arms, and then solemn dirges and pensive requiems 
leaving the deserted bark to the prisoners, while we | were borne upon the wind ;—from one end of the Capi- 
return with the ship te London and they depart for || tana floated banners bearing the Turkish crescent; 
Portugal.” while from the other a long black flag swept down until 
No one disputed Ricaredo—some lauding him as) jt nearly touched the water. These contrary signals of 
wise and magnanimous, while others in their hearts mourning and of joy perplexed the multitude of people 
suspected his kindness for these Catholics sprang fiom who were assembled by the river's side. They recognised 
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the bark of General Lausac, but could not make out how |! 


its consert had been changed for so large a ship which 


followed the Capitana. 
Their doubts were all solved when they saw the val- 


iant Ricaredo spring on shore, clothed in rich armor, 
resplendent with gold and jewels and nodding plumes. | 
Followed by a great multitude of citizens, the joyous and 





eager Ricaredo took his way tothe palace. E. R. 8. | 
To be continued. | 
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Original. 

A PIRATICAL SKETCH. | 


In the month of June, 1837, I embarked on board of | 
the ship Star, bound for the West Indies. There were 
a large number of cabin-passengers on board, and we 
had the promise of a pleasant and agreeable voyage. | 
The captain was a fine, open-souled gentleman, who 
paid every care and attention to the comfort of the pas- | 
sengers, and had, for many years, been conspicuous in 
I had also under my protection | 


his official capacity. 
my niece, the only daughter of a deceased brother, and 
as lovely and sweet a girl as ever blessed a parent. She 
was one of those bright, ethereal creatures whose very 


thoughts and feelings are beautiful, and one who looked 
upon all creation with a golden vision, that colored all 
objects around her with its own rich and heavenly hues. 
Ve had also in our little company an invalid, a young | 
gentleman with whom my niece was about to be united, 
and who was proceeding South in search of a more | 
gentle climate that might contribute to relief in a pul- | 


monary complaint. 

Nothing could exceed the attachment which she 
manifested for her betrothed, and the devotedness 
with which she attended upen him, was truly touching. 
She never, for a moment, supposed he could be taken 
from her—in fact, I question whether she had any pro- 
per idea of death at all. How encouragingly she spoke 
of him to me day by day. ‘‘ The climate of the South | 
must restore him,’’ she said, and then she exclaimed in 
all the warmth of her manner—*“ he will be mine in- | 
deed.” 

I often endeavored to moderate her extravagant hope, 
and discipline her feelings in such a manner, that she 
might be better enabled to withstand with fortitude the | 
shock which we all thought must eventually ensue. One 
mellow evening, as we stood leaning upon the taffrail, 
with a flood of moonlight streaming down upon us, I 


lover labored; and, taking her calmly by the hand— 
“Mary,” said I, “ your hope for him is too great—you || 
love him, it is true—we all love him; by his many vir- 
tues he has won the affections of friends and strangers ; | 
but then he is not immortal—we are often called upon | 
to lose those most dear—death is our great enemy—and | 





what I fear, is, that your affection may at last prove || 


your own distruction—you adore him, and if death 
takes him from us, I fear that you may too soon follow 
after him.” 

She started like one from a dream, for thewughont | 
my conversation, her eyes were fixed upon the moonlit | 


| than the one they had left. 


; 
| 


| | 


reminded her of the desperate disease under which her | barred down, the entrance to the companion-way clo- 
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sea. Henry die?” she inquired 
with a vacant stare. ‘“‘ Do we not proceed thither for 
his life? He will not die?” And thus it was. No 


argument of mine was sufficient to impress upon her 


“Did you say die? 


mind the considerations which every one but herself 


was so fully aware of. 

During our voyage thus far, the weather had been 
beautiful. The mighty deep had just been sufficiently 
agitated bythe wind to be pleasant, and the white cres- 
The 


nights were clear and blue—a heaven crowded with 


ted waves rolled and tumbled with life and joy. 


stars—a full moon pouring down a flood of light—and 
our vessel with her bellying sails shooting through 
the waters with the velocity of an arrow. Many of the 
evenings were passed by me on the vessel’s deck, listen- 
ing to those ** Yarns” which the sons of Neptune are 
so famous for spinning. 
from my subject to relate one, which to me was most 
thrilling. 

An old tar, who had for many years ploughed the 
deep, said he recollected a circumstance, while on a 


I will, for a moment, digress 


voyage from Liverpool to Quebec, which he never could 
“We 
were loaded chiefly with emigrants,” said he, “ among 
them a great number of women and children. The 


bear to think of with any degree of composure. 


| weather had been fair, and for many days we never found 


All seemed filled with 
hope and good spirits, looking forward to a better land 


it necessary to take in a sheet. 


I remember the night well,” 
said Jack, ‘‘ and every one who was saved from the poor 
Santa Martha, remembers it, warrant you, to this day. 
[t was a clear, still evening, the moon shining down as 
round and bright as it does at this moment, when every 


man, woman and child thought themselves in the 


||most perfect security, that the vessel struck one of 


It imme- 
diately sprang a leak, but we were all careful to keep 
the knowledge of the extent of the damage from the 


those sunken rocks which infest the waters. 


‘passengers. The carpenter was called, but long before 
he reached the spot, the vessel was quarter filled. Noth- 
ing could be done but to save our lives. And what do 
‘you think we done? What ceuld we do?” he repea- 
ted, turning his weather-beaten countenance upon us— 
“What could we do? The boats were scarce sufficient 
to save the crew—and the rush for life, in case our de- 
plorable situation had been divulged, would have sunk 
them all, and thus completed our total destruction. ‘I'll 
tell you what,’ said our captain, ‘our hatches must be 
‘sed, every door fastened, and we must save ourselves in 
‘the boats.’ It was done as he ordered; and we had 
‘scarcely left the good ship, when she gradually began 

to go down, and we heard the smothered screams of the 
‘drowning—the splash, and gurgling, and spouting of 
'water—the shrill voice of the women, and still, small 
voice of the infant! Heavens, I never shall forget it! 
All this time the ship was fast disappearing, and the 
| voices growing weaker and weaker, until settling at last 
‘to the bulwarks, she gave a plunge forward and aft, and 
sinking down, drew her colors after her with the veloci- 
ty of lightning, forming a thousand little whirlpools that 
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wheeled madly around above her. Thus went the poor 
Santa Martha,” said Jack, wiping an honest tear from 
his eye, “ as good a ship as ever sat upon the waters. I 
loved her with all my heart. Why, Lord, sir, I was 
mate of that ship five years,” he continued, brightening 
up; “ but so she went at last.” 

This was one among many incidents related, and at 
that time they were peculiarly calculated to make a deep 
impression upon us. I knew there were many piratical | 
vessels cruising in the West India waters, and must 
confess I did not feel myself in perfect security; now 
especially were my fears excited for my niece and her 
feeble lover, both of whom I loved most dearly. As 
for the latter, I feared he must leave us soon at any rate, 
yet I could not harbor the idea that any thing should 
occur to distress him in his last moments. 

Morning and evening passed, and still our course was 
onward; scarcely a cloud during the voyage thus far, 
had spotted the blue face of the heavens. We were 
hailed each morning with the unobscured sun, rushing 
up from the level ocean in one sudden blaze, and ay 
night dropping away again, throwing an almost twilight 
over the waters. Our patient had made a slight im- 


provement since his embarkation, and many had a hope | 
that his case would yet be conquered. Mary had no 
doubt of it. But she, as I before stated, never doubted 
from the first, that he was to be yet restored to her in 
full heaith and vigor; and now, when a change was | 
visible to all, how much more so to her; her young and 
enthusiastic imagination dwelt upon him already in the 
full flush of health and life. 


On the tenth day out, the brisk breeze that had waf- 


ted us so merrily along, suddenly died away, and sunk 
to a dead calm. Above, the sky, with a brassy and 
burning aspect, looked down upon us, and the blazing 
sun poured its scorching heat like molten fire. The | 
seams of the vessel’s deck ran liquid tar and pitch, and | 
the shrouds moistened were they hung. There we lay, | 
heaving to and fro in the trough of the ocean, watching | 
the long, smooth and lazy swells that rose and sunk in | 
their indolence. Every one was literally burning to | 
death, and praying for a gale to hasten them on. 

About this time we observed a neighbor to windward, | 
who wore a most ominous appearance. She was a Bal- | 
timore clipper, and painted as black as night. A black 
flag hung from her mizen, curling lazily around the rig- 
ging, and altogether she was a pretty little craft. The | 
captain was called, who appeared on deck with his glass, 
and took a more elabarate observation. He reported 
her strongly manned, carrying ten guns. In fact, she | 
was a piratical craft. She had every appearance of a | 
rapid sailer—her light, trim, taper masts—her long | 
slender hull—her sharp bew—her ease and grace upon 
the water—all were light, fleet and beautiful—they were 
not to be mistaken, nor their ebject to be misunderstood. | 
Her men were scattered around in a listless manner, 
while the weapons that were bound around them, flash- 
ed with the intense rays of the sun. They were un- 


doubtedly lying in wait for a wind, when we should have | 


the pleasure of their company. The captain observed 
them very closely, and at last lowering his glass very 


cracking at every lea The mountain waves rose, as 
| g ry teap ? 





‘abruptly, turned to the mate, saying—“‘ We must try a 


run for it, and if that fails, trust to our arms. No quar- 
ters there,’ he added, passing down the companion- 
way. 

During the day our vessel Jay tumbling about the sea. 
Our invalid, also, was seriously affected by the heat, and 
declared existence to be insupportable. About sunset, 
I was leaning against the taffrail in deep meditation, 
when I was suddenly aroused by a tap on the shoulder 
from the captain. ‘‘ We shall not lay long in this devil- 
ish calm,” he said, pointing to a certain flaw of wind 
curling the waters; ‘‘ wind enough by night-fall—'twill 
blow the hair from your head, sir—enough to rend the 
canvass from forty ships—there, don’t you see?”’ he con- 
tinued, raising his arm, and pointing westward, “a little 
gathering there, a closing up of the vapor and small 


” and away he dar- 


clouds—its coming, sir—its coming ; 
ted, summoning all hands, who made instant prepara- 
tions to meet the approaching gale. 

And not us alone. The captain of the black clipper 
had already caught the omen inthe heavens. His crew 
were hurrying to and fro, as we saw by the flashing and 
glancing of their arms. Some were darting up the 
shrouds—others tightening the braces—and all were in- 
tent upon the rising gale. 

Turning away, I passed down the companion-way to 
the cabin, where I found the captain preparing not only 
for the tempest, but a less welcome foe. ‘ Let every 
piece be carefully examined,” said he to the mate, in an 
imperative tone; ‘let each be prepared with a musket 
and cutlass—the black rascals will give us the chase 
soon, but they must fight for it, too. Ah, Mr. w 


he continued, turning to me; “‘so you see we are not 





exactly unprepared,” glancing down to a pile of arms 
which lay before him. ‘“ And I may give you an invita- 
tion to boat-shooting—not the duJles¢t amusement by any 
means. This is not the first time these gentlemen have 


|| met me in these waters,’’ he continued, holding up his 


left-hand, bereft of one of the fingers. 

In the meantime the wind was freshening up. The 
mists and vapor had now become 4 heavy black cloud, 
around the edges of which the silent lightning was 
shooting most fearfully, accompanied by dull bursts of 
thunder, that died away with a smothered echo. The 
old deep moved, and rousing itself from its lethargy, 
lashed up its foaming waves. All sail was immediately 
taken in, and it was evident we must “scud under bare 
poles” during the continuance of the storm. 

The wind was west, blowing strongly from shore; 
and, what was unfortunate, the gale would drive us far- 
ther out at sea. Our enemy, who lay between us and 
land, must approach us by drifting, as it would be in- 
stant destruction to carry the least sail. But we must 
abide the result. 

The captain stood most by the gang-way with one 
hand upon his hat swearing most bitterly at what he 
thought the tardy execution of his orders, and the sai- 
lors echoed them round to one another in great profu- 
sion—the vessel itself reeled and plunged—the tempest 
screaming through the rigging, and the keel and timbers 
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it were, midway in the heavens, and thundering down 
upon our decks, burst in torrents over us. A twilight 
had come down upun the great sea, caused by the den- 
sity and blackness of the tempest. ‘The thunder and 
lightning were truly awful—every flash split as it were 
the very heavens asunder. What fear, and quakings, 
and groanings there were among our passengers, I will 
The female portion were 


Yet I must confess 


not attempt to describe. 
wrought to an agony of concern. 


firing upon us at each opportunity. 


they succeeded. 
might sent the irons over, and they caught. 


that Mary was more resigned than I could have expec- 


ted—her fear was chiefly for her lover, which rendered 
her in a measure unconscious of her own danger. Such 
is woman. 

My attention was upon ourenemy. She danced upon 


the face of the great deep like a feather—thunder aloft 


in the lurid sky, and the next in the great abyss. Yet I 
perceived that she made a rapid gain upon us. Iwas 


just turning to the captain to assure him of the fact, 
when I was startled by the rattling of shot through the 
topmast rigging, and the falling of splinters around me 
from one of the spars. 

” muttered the captain, “‘ the blood- 
thirsty wretches would even fight in such a gale as this. 
It will take many of their wind aad water shots to bring 


‘“‘Curse them, 


us down, I imagine.” 

While he stood gazing upon them, arother broadside 
greeted us, with about the same effect, yet sufficient to 
exhibit their desperate character. 





The captain also in- 


formed me he knew the vessel well, whose commander | 


never gave quarters ; 


and he told me he had understwod | 


that their flag was inscribed with the old saying, “Dead | 


men tell no tales.” 

Still they continued their firing, and as they approach- 
One ball 
passed through the bulwarks, throwing the splinters in 


ed us their shots began to have more eflect. 
every direction. As for us, our only alternative was 
their boarding us—small arms being our only weapons. 


Hea- 


And then there was Mary, fragile and delicate. 


vens! I could not think of this with any thing like com- || 


posure. What was to become of her? 


did not know the full extent of our danger. 


But as yet she || 


. ° ' 
I looked again, and what was my astonishment to || 


find that our foes had hoisted their jib even in such a | 


tempest. 
us, and the contest must be soon decided. 
row the clipper darted towards us, and dashing down, 


A few moments would bring them down upon | 


Like an ar- | 


she rolled against us with a tremendous power, shaking | 


At this moment another 
broadside was opened upon us, cutting up our rigging 


every timber in our vessel. 


in every quarter, and carrying away the arm of the | 


second mate. He staggered upon the taffrail, and 
finally fell upon the deck by the bulwarks, the blood 
spouting from the mutilated arm-stump high in air. All 


the male passengers capable of bearing arms, stood upon 


the deck ready to meet the encounter, some, it may be, 


with trembling. 


against us—one moment separated by a wave—then 


thrown back upon us with greater fury. The tempest 


The clipper lay knocking and drifting | 


was at its height—the sea and the skies were black—the | 


heavens throughout flamed up in ene continued sheet 
of fire—and during this terrible moment, our foes were 


” 


~ 
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Their sole object 
now was to throw their grappling irons favorably, link- 
ing the two vessels together, when every hope of escape 
They found that their guns had but little 
And alas! 
A brawny, stalwart pirate, with giant 
The cap- 
tain of the clipper instantly gave the order to board, 
He had no sooner stepped his foot 


must vanish. 
effect, owing to the agitation of the waters. 


leading the way. 
upon our gangway, than the boatswain shot him with a 
At this 
moment, the first mate stepped cautiously up and cut 
Away shot the 
clipper again, mounting a wave, and never again to 
return—for instantly the whole heavens flamed up—a 
long line of fire ran down from the clouds to her mast, 


pistol, and he fell wounded upon our decks. 


the grappling-cable that bound us. 


cracking it like steel, and reaching the magazine, she 
blew up with a tremendous explosion, throwing arms 


and legs, and tattered garments, and guns, and spars, 


and sails, midway in the black sky, the hull disappear- 


ing like a bubble, without a splinter or vestige remain- 
ing to mark her destruction. 

In four days after this we lay safely moored in the 
port of Havana. The wounded pirate who fell upon 


our decks, was yet alive. 


Original, 
STANZAS. 


BY THE REV. J. 


H. CLINCH. 


I. 

Nor always is the Summer fair, 

For clouds and storm-gusts dim its light— 
And Winter’s snows at times must bear 

A stain upon their purest white ; 

So Joy must sometimes feel a blight 
Across its fairest moments thrown, 

And Pleasure’s cold but dazzling veil 
Aside by Sorrow’s tempests blown 

Reveals a visage stern and pale. 


i. 
The fairest land the sunlight cheers 
Not always in that sunlight sleeps, 
For half the time with dewy tears 
The frowning eye of Darkness weeps 
While o’er the land stern watch it keeps; 
So Gladness cannot reign alone, 
But yields to Woe divided, 
Each for a season wants the throne 
And sways the sceptre of an hour. 
III. 
The winds not always on the main 
Fold up their wings in slumber mild, 
But wake and fill the watery plain 
With foamy billows white and wild 
Like Alpine glaciers rudely piled ; 
So calm Content and healthy Ease 
Must sometimes from their seat depart, 
And Sickness, Pain ang Death must seize 
At times, with tempest force, the heart. 
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Original. 
THE LAST SACRIFICE. 
A TALE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


Or the revolutionary days of our country there are 
many incidents of absorbing interest; many scenes of 
affliction and distress; many acts of cruelty and of 
blood—that have been, and perhaps always will be left 
unrecorded by historian, chronologist, or novelist. 
details of that period of unexampled suffering amongst 
a large and virtuous people striving for their rights, 


have been but lightly sketched, and but few pens em- 


The 
| 


'! 
| 


| by the dashing of the waves in stormy weather. 


SACRIFICE. 


forty or fifty feet, with broken fragments of rocks lying 
in the water, having been washed from their beds 
From 


many parts, where it is not obstructed by trees, the 


hills afford an extensive view of surrounding country, 


which is not less beautiful than diversified. 


| 


At their 


foot their is a winding creek, extending about one third 


across the island, which at this part is some two miles 
wide, gradually becoming broader and deeper, until it 


empties itself into the East river. A sandy plain with 


‘gentle risings extends from this creek over an interven- 


ployed in describing their transcendent labors, whose | 


influence is, or shall be felt, wherever man exists upon 
this earth and the name of liberty is loved. 
the perils and distresses of those times, unhappily exist 
now onlyin tradition, the actors themselves having gone 


for ever from the scenes of which they formed a part— 


but Freedom, the work of their hands, whose torch was | 


lighted by a spark trom heaven, still exists, and the 
beautiful structure shall stand for ages yet to come, 
shedding a cherishing smile on all who dare to trample 
upon tyranny and resist oppression, To America the 
world shall look and see the flame of liberty burning 
brighter and still brighter, and its influence more and 
move extended, until men are no longer slaves to igno- 


rance and despotism: without thee, O Goddess! what 


is man, fumilies, government, nations ? 

Our story is of this period—the revolution of the colo- 
nies of Great Britain, now the United States of America, 
and of which it was eaid in the first Continental Con- 
gress—" We have counted the cost of this contest, and 
are with one mind resolved to die freemen rather than 
to live slaves”—a sentiment that will truly emulate in 
patriotic herovisma the resolves of ancient Greece or 


Rome, by whomsoever spoken, 


Those acquainted with the localities of the Island of 


which the large and populous city of New-York now 


forms the Southera extremity, well know the ridge of 


hills extendins from river to river about six miles north 
of it. This ridge of hills called Harlem Heights, at 
the time of which we are speaking, was occupied by the 
British after the retréat of the American army north- 
ward, The hand of industry had not, as at the present 
day, levelled many of its protuberances and filled many 
of its ravines; neither had the axe felled the greater 
portion of the trees which skirted its summits—but, 
wild, solitary and neglected, it stood, until hostile bands 
roamed through our land, seeking and destroying, made 
ita bulwark of detence and satety, 

This line of hills on the east side began near the river 
opposite Hell Gate, a place which in former times exci- 
ted almost supernatural fears in the breast of the navi- 
gator, and is still looked upon as @ location of consider- 
able danger to small vessels at certain times of tide. 
From this spot they gradually rise in height, sloping off 
on the Southern aspect, whilst the north side for the 
most part are steep and precipitous and interspersed 
with deep gullies. Within a quarter of a mile of the 
Hudson they gradually taper off to the border of the 


river, Where there is a perpendicular descent of some 


Many of 


ing space cf some miles in every direction, joining Har- 
lem river on the east, whilst to the north it meets the 
high hills in the neighborhood of Manhattanville and 
King’s-bridge: the first a small and quiet village, situa- 


ted in a deep valley, and the latter celebrated as the 


| the north. 


place of the advanced guard of the British army, form- 
ing the southern extremity of the Neutral Ground. 

This ridge with its rugged, precipitous side, it will 
will be perceived at once, was well fitted to afford with 
buta small force, a place ef almost impregnable strength 
against any considerable army that might attack it from 
And so important did the British deem its 


_ possession, that during the whole war, or from early in 


gain the end of her journey. 


1776 until peace was declared in 1783, a period of up- 
wards of seven years, they held its occupation with no 
inconsiderable portion of their army. About midway 
and again near the end and towards the Hudson river, 
were two reads giving ingress and egress to and from 
the city; with this exception, the whole was wild and 
solitary, until military works and fortifications were 
erected, first by the Americans and afterwards by the 
British, the remains of which are still to be seen. 

At that season of the year when the scorching rays 
of the sun are fast mellowing into the softer beams of 
autumn, about two hours before sunset the exquisite out- 
line of a female tigure might have been seen stepping with 
agility from reck to reck and slowly ascending through 
a narrow gorge between two high peaks of the hilly 
ridge. Saying nothing of the time and place, there was 
something uncommon in the appearance of the young 
female, who, as she approached a sweet-briar standing 
in her path, would pluck a flower, and, inhaling its fra- 
erance fer an instant, place it fn her hair, which hung 
luxuriantly down upen ber neck* and shoulders in flow- 
ing tresses. A simple band of white ribbon surrounded 
her head. The dress she wore was of entire black, 
and her bonnet, which was also black, she held in her hand 
by its strings. Though her countenance was pale and 
blanched her features were models of feminine beauty. 
Chere was a cast of care upon her face, but her dark 
eyes shone through the long black eye-lashes, with a 
She appeared in no haste to 
Occasionally, as the breeze 
freshened, the flowers which stuck in her hair were 
blown away, when she would fly after them with an’ex- 


lustre almost unearthly. 


clamation of playfulness and pleasure. Having regain- 
ed them she would replace them upon her head, and 
then pursue her way, singing in a melodious tone of 
voice a couplet of a song, and gathering the wild-flowers 


as she went along. 
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Anon she approached a stream of water, which came 


in a meandering course down the hill, rippling among 


crystal purity she lifted the refreshing beverage with the 
palm of her hand to her parched lips. After assuaging 
her thirst, she bent her head over the stream, and with 
her hands bathed her throbbing temples and forehead 
with the cooling liquid; she then raised herself from 
her seat and proceeded on her way, kceping along the 
stream, its side affording a smoother pathway, and being 
less obstructed with briars and underwood than was tuo 
be found elsewhere. 

When she had nearly gained the top of the heights, a 
confused murmur met her ears, intermingled occasion- 
ally with the music of a drum. She stopped and lis- 
tened, endeavoring to convince herself of the direction 
from whence the noise proceeded. Having apparently 
satisfied herself, her countenance suddenly lost its sad 


ed and reverberated through the woods and over hill 
and dale in a fearful manner, and fled from the rock 


pebbles and fragments of rocks. She seated herself | against which she had been leaning with the velocity of 


beside it. From a little basin filled with the water of 


en arrow. In an instant she was in the arms of the sol- 
dier, clinging fur protection in a wholly senseless condi- 
tion. The soldier, finding she had fainted, gently pla- 
ced her upon the green turf, and then advanced to the 
rock from whence she had fled, to penetrate the cause 
of her sudden alarm. There, but a few feet from where 
the poor girl had stood, lay coiled a large rattle-snake, 
prepared to spring upon her, and whose deadly blow 
she had escaped by leaving its vicinity so precipitately. 
He then with his bayonet quickly tranfixed the poison- 
ous reptile, and lifting a stone of considerable size from 
the ground, threw it with great force and crushed the 
serpent’s head to atoms. Having done this, he return- 
ed to the still senseless girl who was gasping with re- 
turning life. The fresh renovating breeze playing upon 


her beautiful countenance, in a short time caused the 


| 


expression and lighted with joy as she exclaimed : mechanism of existence to renew its accustomed work. 


‘He is there! my Frank is there! I now shall see Her companion, whose nerves, perhaps, had never been 


i 
him! Oh! yes, yes—I shall see him!” and she laugh- | so much moved even when engaged in the strife of bat- 
ed aloud. Then continued the utterance of her thoughts | tle, as now in seeing this delicate creature before him in 
in the same tone of feeling. “ My Frank! mine—but a state of utter helplessness, and however unsoldierlike 
what shall I say to him? Oh! never mind, it matters| it may appear, tears might be seen coursing themselves 
not—he will be rejviced to see his own dear Editha—I} down the veteran's face. Sitting on the grass as her 
know he will!” | senses partially returned she placed her hands upon her 
The last words were scarcely spoken when her atten-| temples, seemingly striving to recover her recollection, 
tion was attracted toa rustling noise in the bushes near, and then smoothed her hair backwards from off her 
her, which as it approached her still nearer, cracked | brows. She now turned her eyes upon the soldier who 
and snapped from the pressure of footsteps. She turn-| was standing immediately before her, and interrogated 
ed her face towards the place from whence the noise | him in scarcely audible accents! 
came and her eyes lighted upon the form of a man dress- “Where am I? What place is this?” and turning 
ed in the garb of a soldier, who had been attracted to | her head as she spoke the last agonized heavings and 
the spot by the hilarious sound of herlaugh. On espy- | writhings of the dying reptile met her sight; ‘ah! that 
ing the soldier she shrank timidly away and strove to | horrid snake! take it away! it will get me yet—see, it 
hide herself behind a rock at some distance from him. | comes—it coils itself—it springs—away! away !” 
Fear again conquered that frail tenement. The blood 
presence, addressed her from where he stood, not ap- again rushed back upon the overcharged heart, and un- 


The soldier observing her efforts to rid herself of his |! 


proaching her vicinity, that he might not further increase | consciousness again ensued. Not having recovered 
her fears. sufficiently to comprehend the true state of the reptile, 
“‘ Fear not me, young lady,” said he ina soothing tone |, from its movements she imagined it was coming upon 
of voice ; “ I would not injure the like of you—your laugh | her, and unhappy consequences as we have seen follow- 
brought me hither. I am a sentinel and on duty, or I ed. The kind assiduities of her companion, however, 
should not now intrude myself before you.” After) soon brought her back to life, and whose explanations 
pausing a few moments and not receiving any answer, | finally effected the composure of her excited imagina- 
continued: “ Where art going, lady? This place, and | tion. ” This done, he assisted her from the ground and 
unprotected, could not, without some object of impor- questioned her as to the direction which she was going, 
tance, have enticed thee to its solitudes.” promising to protect her on the way as far as his duty 
Upon hearing his voice, she endeavored instinctively would permit She informed him that she was going to 
to crouch closer to the rock for concealment, which see- the camp on the heights. On learning this, be assisted 
ing, the soldier repeated his efforts to re-assure and her in ascending the remainder of the acclivity with 
calm her apprehensions. , great gentleness, and brought her by the nearest direc- 
““My dear young lady, dissipate these useless fears. tion to the quarters of the commander of the station. 
Though an old, rough and weather-beaten soldier—I|| After having arrived at the place and seated his 
would not harm thee, dear Miss—notI! Come away charge in the apartment of Colonel Haviland, he left 
from amongst those briars, they will tear thy delicate || her alone whilst he went in quest of that officer. He 
flesh—come away, and be assured thou hast but tocom- || met Colonel Haviland at the door just returning from 
mand, if I can assist thee in thy wishes.” | an excursion, and informed him that a lady was waiting 
Whilst the old man was still speaking to the timid | in the house to see him, and likewise told him of all the 
girl, she suddenly gave a wild, shrill shriek, which echo-' circumstances from his first meeting her. When the 
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sentinel had finished his recital, the Colonel hastened to | 


the presence of his visitor with his curiosity in no litue | 


degree excited. 
For some time after entering the room he could not | 
convince himself that his senses did not deceive him— 
he started, but recovering himself and approaching his 
fuir guest, exclaimed: 
“Is it indeed the fair Editha Meredith, the flower of | 
Westchester—or am I deceived?” He took her by the 


hand and raising it, impressed it with a kiss. ‘ Thou | 


art too palpable,” he continued, smiling; ‘ but with 
lees proof than this, I should believe most assuredly 
thou wert her phantom !” 

Now, lest our dear reader should imagine that Colo- | 
nel Haviland and Editha Meredith were devoted lovers 
we must haster to undeceive them. Thatis to say, not 


lovers in the acceptation that term is generally under- | 
stood. Colonel Haviland, besides, was not sucha person, 
as you perhaps have pictured to yourself. To put you 
right on this point, we must inform you, ho peradven- 
ture may be interested in the fortunes of our heroine, 
that he was, in the first place, a representative of years | 
suflicient in number to be the parent of that young lady. | 
In the second place, be was a married man; and in the 
Jast place, he was the father of a family of three chil- | 
dren. After knowing this, it will be confessed that Col- 
onel Haviland was not a proper lover for the beautiful 
Editha. But after all this he did love her—as a parent 
loves his own offspring, and Editha Meredith loved him 
as an amiable child loves her own dear indulgent father. 
Colonel Haviland was a British efficer. He was born | 
and lived in the city of New-York, and was one of those | 
who, in thut perilous time, sided from mistaken, though } 
conscientious motives, with their country’s enemies and 
oppressors. He exercised the command of that portion | 
of the army which were stationed upon Harlem heights. | 
At the mansion of Colonel Haviland, before the out- | 
break which sundered the ties of brother, kindred and | 
friend, Edith Meredith had often been received, and | 
would remain for months together, domicilated and || 
treated with the like tender consideration with his own } 
children. ‘Thus we perceive they were not strangers to | 
each other. Until now they bad not met for a long time, 
during which interval many stirring circumstances had 
convulsed the country, which promised a hindrance to 
an interview for a much longer period, had not chance | 
unexpectedly made the young lady a guest of Colonel 


Haviland. | 


The attention of Colonel Haviland was drawn to a 


the truth flashed upon him. The conviction of the 
beautiful and delicate being before him being the victim 
of insanity, rushed to his heart, leaving a load of pro- 
found sorrow and distress. 

Perhaps, thought he, she has been the victim of de- 
ception and mistfortune—but, no! no profligate wretch 
would dare to taint so fair a shrine with loathsomeness. 


The suspicion as so@n as conceived was rejected. Pity 


| for the unfortunate creature was the predominant feel- 


ing of his mind, and how to return her in safety to her 


| friends was the immediate object of his solicitude. 


The Colonel with a quick pace thoughtfully strode 


| across the apartment devising the beet mode of return- 


ing the fugitive to her friends, the camp being both an 


improper and impossible place for her to remain any 


time, as preparations were then rapidly making for an 
in. -evtant sallie against the Americans. 

He had several times paced the length of the room 
when his attention was summoned to poor Editha, whe 


came running towards him, and accosting him ina mix- 


ed tone of voice, half of jest and half serious. 


“A pretty traipse I’ve had in seeking him! He shall 
answer for the trouble he has given me—shall he not, 
Colonel? But trouble is nothing in seeking Frank, had 
I not seen that horrid, horrid snake! Oh—oh!” A 


shudder shook her frame like one chilled with an ague, 


as she thought of that hated object, and but for the sup- 
port of Colonel Haviland she must have fell to the 
floor. 

So overcome was he in contemplating this wreck of 
one whom he had known as all that was amiable and 
lovely, that he could not speak. She continued, after 
recovering from her imaginary terrors, smiling as she 
spoke. 

“But I shall now see him—won’t I, dear Colonel 
Haviland?” She then grasped his hands and implor- 
ingly asked: ‘You will let me see my dear Frank 
Graves—I know you will! You never denied me aught; 
say | shall see him—do, do speak !”’ 

Francis Graves, the lover of Editha Meredith, whom 
she was seeking in the British encampment, mistaking 


‘it in her infirmity for the American, in which, army he 
| was an esteemed officer, was not unknown to Colonel 


Haviland. Buta short time previous, a smart action 
had been fought in which both officers had borne no in- 
considerable part, and indeed, formerly their respective 
families had lived on terms of friendship. 

Considering it impossible, owing to the unsettled state 
of the country, to escort his unfortunate charge to her 


closer scrutiny of his visitor on observing the fantastic | home with safety, he left her for a few moments, to give 
manner she was attired, which had escaped him on his | directions for a proper guard to conduct her to his own 
first meeting her, and the expression of surprise and house in the city. The preparations were soon comple- 
joy faithfully depicted on his benevolent countenance, | ted, and her kind protector assisted her to mount one 
now gave place to distrust and apprehension. Her | of his gentlest steeds, and turning to the old soldier who 
dress of the deepest mourning, covering a figure of the | brought her to the camp, charged him to be cautious of 
most perfect though delicate formation; her hair dis- | his precious trust and place her in safety in his house— 
hevelled and wild roses capriciously disposed in it; that | and then giving hima note to be delivered to Mrs. Havi- 
face of exquisite beauty, expressing hilarity rather than '| land, ordered him to proceed. 


composed pleasure ; the lustre reflected from those dark | Our travellers, after a two hours ride along that de- 


eyes, as some metal of the highest polish—so different | lightful road, which occasionally in its course skirts the 
from her appearance heretofore—the full certainty of picturesque Hudson, and which is still admired for its 





~ & 


THE 


beautiful scenery by the thousands who daily traverse it | 
for health and pleasure, arrived safely at the mansion of 


Colone! Haviland, where we shall leave her in compara- 
tive security, and pass to some circumstances, which had 
preceded her adventure. 

After the reduction of Fort Washington by the 
British, their line of posts extended on the north as 
high as King’s-bridge, and taking a southeasterly direc- 


tion follewed the course of the Harlem river, until it 


joins the east river. The space between this line and 
White Plains, where the American head quarters was 
established, a range of country about twenty miles in | 


extent and reaching from the Sound to the Hudson river, 


was called the Neutral ground, and which has been ren- 
dered classic by the elegant pen of our countryman, the | 
author of the Spy. This track of country in contra- 
vention of what its name imports, was any thing but) 
neutral—it was emphatically the theatre of contention, 
strife and devastation: and this not solely between the 
chief belligerants, but by a set of marauders called Cow- 
boys, who carried from one extremity to the other dis- |) 
tress and desolation in their path. They were the com- 
mon enemy of all that lived between the lines, and || 
whether Whig or Tory, was to be equally obnoxious to 
their depredations; nor did feeble age or delicate woman ! 
The British, | 


with their foraging parties would make frequent inroads | 


escape their unhallowed persecutions. 





collecting and carrying away every thing that would 


answer the purpose of support to man or beast; whilst | 
y| 
y) 
value, and in many instances committing acts of the || 
most startling cruelty. These, with an occasional weil 


the Cow-boys, ransacking the country, extorting b 


threats and violence every thing they could find of an 


| 
mish between the soldiery, wrought continued excite- 


} 


| 
Security and happiness had fled far from their humble | 





ment in the minds of the quietly disposed inhabitants. 


dwellings, and the very demons of wrath seemed to} 
have been let loose against them. 

There lived in the lower portion of this district, until 
just previous to the time wher the seat of active war- 
fare was shifted from New England to its vicinity, in a 
pleasant though sequestered spot, a happy family, con- 
sisting of four individuals—an elderly couple who had 
numbered about threescore winters, and their two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter. The son, just entering 
upon the stage of active life, when early manhood steels 
the till then dormant energies to exertion, and success 
seems certain to a sanguine imagination. The girl, a/ 
fair and delicate flower, having recently turned her 
eighteenth birth-day. 

William Meredith, the senior and head of this family, 
was a stern and uncompromising Whig—a steady and 
firm resister of all innovations which were so continv- | 
ally attempted to be heaped upon her colonies by the | 
mother country. 


Their name was Meredith. 








He was not one of the many bluster- 
ing and noisy demagogues of the day, but acted from 
principle alone with a sure and unwavering purpose— 
a worthy coadjutor of the men of those trying times, 
whose names have become immortal. A descendant of | 
the Pilgrim Fathers of Plymouth, he acted from the | 
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love of liberty in both act and conscience; nor was he 
an unworthy specimen of the children of that heroic 
band. <A man like this, in whatever arena he chooses 
to exert his influence, cannot be inconsiderable, either 
for good or for evii—a proposition eminently true in the 
case of Mr. Meredith. Happily for his country, all his 
feelings were strongly animated for her welfare, and his 
opinions were sought for with avidity by many of his 
contemporaries who were undecided, or unable to form 
them for themselves in the great cause which then con- 
vulsed our country to its very centre. Nor was this in- 
fluence exerted only among his immediate household 
and neighbors, for he had been found on several pre- 
vious occasions of trust and difficulty, serving his coun- 
try faithfully, and it now looked to him as no unimpor- 
tant auxiliary in her present difficulties. 

But Mr. Meredith was not satistied with this, in his 
estimation, passive support, though his years would 
readily have excused him from more active co-operation, 
and, when the loud war-blast was first heard in our 
land, called together those of his neighbors who loved 


their kindred and their peaceful homes, and with his 


| son at his side, sallied forth armed for the battle and the 


death. It was at the battle of Long Island, where so 
many of our countrymen deluged the soil with their 
blood, that Mr. Meredith and his son both fell, martyrs 
As the dying father 


was breathing his last blessing upon his beloved child 


to the cause they had espoused. 


and a last adieu to the unprotected at home, his gallant 
son fe]l by a mortal shot from the enemy. 

The intelligence of this mournful catastrophe reached 
the family of Mr. Meredith at the time when the royal 
forces were overspreading their neighborhood, laying 
waste with fire and sword every thing that owned a 
rebel master. Nor did the house of the Merediths es- 
cape the general devastation; as a partisan of the Co- 
lonial cause he had been too active for them to pass it 
with impunity, and though inhabited by women oniy, it 
The mother and 
daughter escaped in safety and sought an asylum with 
a relative at some distance, who, favoring the royalist 


was not protected from the flames. 


party, were consequently saved from the wrath of 
Mrs. Meredith, owing to her 
complicated and heavy misfortunes, acting upon a na- 


fire and sword. 


turally delicate constitution, was attacked with a ner- 
vous fever, from the eflects of which she soon sunk, 
making the third death in a very short period of time in 
that unfortunate family. 

Editha Meredith still lived, the only individual saving 
it from extinction. But, oh! what acontrast between that 
being now and she who had been the life, spirit and pre- 
siding genius of that happy fire-side a few weeks since ! 
The same body, the same form was there—but the mind, 
the spiritual part of our nature, where was it? Gone, 
aye, gone! Editha—the lovely, the beautiful, the gay, 
the innocent—was nowamaniac! Yes! the destroying 
angel had gone forth, and left marks of his seathing 
fingers upon the whole of that household. Three of its 
members had passed from the scene of their troubled 
labors,and the most fragile, the purest, the best, the one 
most needing a kind, protecting hand, was shorn of her 
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In- |! 


richest endowment and left a victim of insanity ! 
scrutible are thy ways, oh, Providence, and past finding 


out! 


The engaging fascinations of Editha Meredith were 


not wholly concentrated upon her own family and con- 
nexions. The courageous and accomplished Francis 
Graves was her devoted admirer and athanced husband. 
Of the many gallant spirits who fought for their coun- 
try’s liberty, none were more untiring, enthusiastic and 
He had periled fortune, lite and sacred 
fle had joined at the 


brave than hin. 
honor, in the cause of ireedorm. 
first onset of the revolution the rebel army, as it was 
insvlently called, in spite of British sneers, British 
threats and British pride, and never did he regret his 
determination. 

Owing to the unceasing care and toil consequent upon 
his duties, young Graves had been unable to see his be- 
trothed wife for a period of several months. Neither 
had he received any information until very recently of 
the occurrences which had transpired in her jamily. 
Immediately on learning the mournful tidings of the 
loss of all her natural protectors, he obtained leave of 
absence and set out to visit her, with the intention of 
making himself her lawful guardian by leading her to 
the altar. With this intention he lett the camp for her 
residence, and as may be suppesed if delay slackened 
his progress, he was entirely guiltless of the occurrence. 

The seeond morning, after a long, wearisome travel, 
he reached the neighborhood of the house of his mis- 
tress, to which he had so often travelled in joy and in 
gladness. As he drew nigh the place it is impossible 
tu describe accurately his feelings, when instead of well 
known scenes, he found nothing but bear walls and 
blackened ruins. The house burnt to cinders, fences 
broken down, that garden with its elegant parlerre of 
flowers, and its arbors with their graceful tendrils, tram- 
pled upon and destroyed. Hie 
stopped his horse and gazed upon the scene, which was 
still smouldering in different places. Fearful anxiety | 
mingled with distorted imaginings, as the thought of his 
beloved, took possession of his soul. Where was she a 


All was like a dream. 


Is she safe! 
bewildering apprehensions {litted across his mind. 
last his mind, overwrought from its intense emotion, its | 
uncertainty and suspense of the fate of his Editha, ob- 
tained vent in words. 

** All is altered—ruin marks their track and happiness | 
flies their footsteps—the wolves of England have done 
this! Their heart is seared from all nobility of soul, 
and helpless, innocent women escape not their fury. 
Oh, God of heaven, wilt thou see the spoiler of our 
land march through it unscathed and unshorn? No! 
thou wilt not—the limits of his power is written, and 
the termination is not far hence! Aye, and if my Editha 
is in safety, pure and undefiled, I thank thee, Britons, | 


Has she escaped insult? A thousend j 
At! 
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side him whose face was familiar. The intruder was 
an old colored servant of the Meredith family. 

“Ah! Master Graves—Master Graves!” said Harry 
Williams, in more correct language than was commonly 
the case at that time with those of his class, and for 
which he was principally indebted to his young mis- 
tress; ‘‘we have had sad doings since you were here 
last.”’ 

“Sad, sad indeed, good Harry! But tell me, where 
is thy young mistress ?”’ 

** Indeed, Master Francis. I don’t know.” 

“Not know, old man! Do you know what you are 
saying ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Ido, Master Francis, I do!’ sobbed forth the 
faithful servant. 

* You do, and you don’t—why, what mean you? Are 
you mad?” 

‘‘No, lam not mad—give me time, and don’t be so 
impatient, Master Graves, and I will tell you all.” 

larry Williams now gave the young man a circum- 
stantial account of all the occurrences in the family 
as they had transpired, including the sudden flight of 
his mistress, and how they had searched the country 
without gaining any tidings of her. ‘The worst fears of 
the unhappy Graves seemed to be confirmed: and with 
fretful speed he struck his spurs into his horse, and 
galloped to the house of Editha’s relative, from whence 
she had disappeared so mysteriously. 

Here he gained no information more satisfactory than 
had been told him by the servant, which was substan- 
They could not imagine whither she 
had gone, nor what was her fate. From the unsettled 
state of her mind, which had shown itself some days 
before her flight, their apprehensions were of the most 
alarming kind. That she had gone to the city, and was 
under the protection of Colonel Haviland, was a contin- 
gency so highly improbable that they discarded it ina 
moment. The hint, however, struck the mind of her 
lover more forcibly than it did her friends, and the more 
he dwelt upon the suggestion, the more probable it ap- 
peared, until finally he felt a conviction of its truth. 


tially confirmed. 


It was night—a night meet for lovers to offer to 
the adored of their hearts their purest aspirations. 
The silvery queen of that hour rode the heavens, shed- 
ding forth her beams upon the earth, unobstructed and 
unshorn—she was full and majestic. The gay stars as 
they peeped from the clear blue expanse, shone like 
diamonds of the highest polish. The soft whisperings 
of the breeze, as it wafted the fragrance from many a 
flower, struck the senses with delight. The whole 
scene was well adapted to still the excited passions, and 
produce upon the perturbed and anxious mind feelings 
of tranquillity. The influence of calm natural scenery 


“upon our intellectual being, in allaying its torrents of 


for this deed—it sha!l nerve my arm to fourfold might 


against thee !"’ 
Unable to sit upright from his emotions, his body bent 
and lay motionless upon the beast’s neck. 


After laying | 


in this position for a few moments, he felt a gentle tap! 


intense feeling, is, perhaps, superior to any other agen- 


cy; nor was its legitmate effects unacknowledged upon 


the mind of Francis Graves, as he rode silently along 
the road, over a beautiful counsry interspersed with hill 
and valley, and streamlet, towards Fort Washington. 


upon his shoulder, and rising found a man standing be- | He had travelled some eight or ten miles across 


ate 
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the country without meeting the least molestation. my clothes quickly and met them and tried to reason 
The beauties of the night and scene did not pass his ob- them from their outrage; and to deter, threatened them 
servation altogether unheeded, though they did not) with punishment. They laughed and scoffed at my 
receive that degree of admiration which they would menaces; the rushing of a torrent from a mountain steep, 
ordinarily have solicited, for he was an ardent lover of could as easily be stayed, as those men bent from their 
the unsophisticated scenes of nature. He was upon object. They proceeded to search the house. Their 
the verge of a considerable hill thickly studded with object was money—but not finding sufficient to satisfy 
trees, leaving the road shaded from the moon’s light, | them, they returned and demanded that I should tell 
when he heard a tumultuous noise. The road now | where it was hidden. On my informing them that they 
making a sudden turn, he saw before him, about a mile | had got all that was in my possession, they still insisted 
distant, flames of fire ascending and curling high in the || that] had hiddenit, and wastelling thema falsehood. All 
heavens. He stopped his horse, who, with ears erect, | my protestations to the contrary was like adding fuel to 
pranced and snorted loudly—the next moment he dash- their ungovernable rage. Disappointmentin gaining their 
ed with the speed of lightning down the hill, his rider | object drove them into fiendish excitement. I endea- 
having resolved how to act. _vored to escape their fury, by fleeing the house. My 

Before gaining the immediate vicinity of the confla- | object was discovered by one of the gang—I was pur- 
gration, he was hailed hy a man standing on the skirt of | sued and quickly overtaken. The fellow hollowed to 
the woods, at a short distance from the road. He turn-| his associates—they joined us, and dragged me hither, 
ed his horse and went towards him. He found an aged | as though I had been adog. They stripped me of all 
gray-haired man, bound to a tree with ropes, in such a | my clothes except my shirt, and tied me to this trew ; 
manner as left him incapable of the smallest motion, | and then, with a lash and twigs from yonder sapling, 
and in the greatest agony. The man was rearly naked, | two of the strongest of their number with all their 
the shirt, his only covering, was dyed in blood and stick- | strength, lay on, blow after blow upon my back and 
ing to his flesh in spots, with clotted gore. As Graves | shoulders. They continued their hellish work until my 
drew nigh, the poor old man whose face was pale with | flesh was gored and swelled and they themselves were 
exhaustion, in pitious accent prayed he would unbind | tired; and then left me as you found me, execrating what 
him. His visitor dismounted immediately and loosed they called my obstinacy and threatning to burn my house. 
the victim of cruelty, from his painful position. The | Tjeir threats they put in execution, and at this moment, 
limbs of the unfortunate, which from age were barely house, and stables, and barns are gone—scarce a vestige 
capable of supporting his frail body, were stiflened and | pomains. You have heard my story, sir.” 


rendered nearly helpless, from the severe castigation he | _« 4 dreadful, barbarous story, indeed, sir!” 
had received from the villains who infested that regionof | « Tt js one, young man, but too common in this region 
’ ales | 


country. After partially recovering, he murmured forth | of country, many have reason to curse the horrors of this 
in broken accents his thanks to his deliverer, who had | war. Itis notthe open enemy alone at this time, from 
providentially saved his life. whom misery comes—but the secret, the insidious foe 

‘« My dear sir, do not thank me for an act of kindness |—those without name, without honor, and without a 
which would have been performed equally for my horse, | stake to loose in the great contest—those who are 
if he had stood in need of like assistance. Tell me ‘cowardly, base and worthless enough to take advantage 
rather who done this devellish deed, and what led to it. || of age and weakness, and prey upon the helpless and 
But, in the first place, whose house is that burning?” || unresisting.”’ 

“It is mine, young man—but by this time little of it Young Graves assisted the poor old man to the house 
is left—these villains are not satisfied unless they de-|| of one of his neighbors, and then pursued his way to- 


prive us of all we have—for money they would immo- || wards Fort Washington, where he arrived a little after 


P : . -? “ad 7? \ . ° . ° 

late their nearest blood and kindred. } midnight, and delivered the orders which he bore from 
‘‘ But where is your family—are they safe ?”’ | head quarters. 
“Yes, thank heaven! they are safe from these marau- This fort, contrary to the better judgment of some of 


ders, which they would not have been, had they remain- | the American officers, on the retreat of the main portion 
ed at home. They are in the city.” of the army to White Plains, was left in the possession 
“ Tell me, good sir, how itis, that destruction has been | of some three thousand soldiers for its defence. Ho 
poured out upon you—an old man, and doubtless neutral || | found the garrison upon the qui vive, as a large force 
in this bloody struggle ?” ‘| was concentrating in its neighborhood for its reduction, 
“ Ah, sir! it is not for partizanship or love of country | commanded by four experienced Generals, and an at- 
they care, who can commit a deed like this—no, sir! a | tack was momentarily expected. 
baser set of villains exist not, than are these cow-boys | As the fall of this fortress is a matter of history we 
—neither age, nor sex, nor the common principles of | shall not attempt its description. We would only say, 
humanity, save the most innocent from these ruthless | it being partly connected with our narrative, that it was 
spoilers. I went to bed this night and was awoke from f nobly defended, and fell through the discrepency of 
my first slumber, by a loud knocking at my door, witha [numbers, many times exceeding those left for its de- 
demand to open it. I told them to desist as they could! fence. It wasa bloody victory to the captors, and many 
have no business there, and requested them to go away. | stipendary Hessians found their grave at Fort Washing- 
They succeeded in breaking open the door. I puton|ton. After hard fighting, the garrison amounting to 
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twenty-seven hundred men, finally surrendered by 
honorable capitulation, prisoners of war. Among the || 
number was Francis Graves, who had distinguished 
himself in a highly courageous manner during the ace 
tion. 

Our hero, with the other officers, were sent to the city 
of New York on parole, and were more fortunate in the 
treatment they received than their gallant comrades. 
Opportunities were not wanting in striving to gain them 
from the cause of their country by tempting offers of 
promotion and recompense; we.need not say, however, 
that they were unsuccessful. 

On learning from Colonel Haviland, whom he met in 
the British camp, that his beloved Editha was at his 
house inthe city, he found it difficult to regret his cap- 
ture. It seemed to him as a direct interposition of Pro- 
vidence, in bringing them again together. But, alas! 
he knew not the sore trial which awaited him—a trial, 
which to surmount successfully, would require all the 
power of his intellect. The gay pinions of hope still 
carried him buoyantly forward, and happy anticipations 


gave a sweetness to his fancy. All this, however, did’ 


not make him false to the cause in which he had embark- 
ed, and the splendid offers made him to abjure and fight 
withhis enemies, was indignantly scorned. For rather 
would he have lost his Editha for ever, aye, his life, than 
to be a recreant to honor and to his country. 


— | 


Before a window, fronting on the splendid bay, form-’| 
ing the harbor of New York, in a large mansion of some- || 


what aristocratic appearance for that day, sat Editha | 
Meredith. A tarrier dog of uncommon beauty lay at 
her feet, her only companion. He was watching her 
countenance, intentively marking its most evanescent 


expression, and when at intervals his mistress de igned 


to show him the smallest notice, his motions and ges- | 


tures, developed happiness in the strongest possible 
manner without the aid of speech itself. Her pale face 
and sunken eyes, which were directed upon the bay, told 
the tale of recent illness. A book rested upon her left 
knee, which was partly open, one of her fingers being 
placed within it, marking the place where she had been 


reading, whilst her elbow leant upon the book and the | 


hand supported her head. There was less of that burn- 
ing lustre in her eyes than when we last saw her; nor 
was there the same glossiness attached to her hair, which 
was less abundant than on that occasion. She was still 


beautiful—not as formerly, the beauty of the fresh open- | 
. . . 
ing rose, but rather, the drooping chaste repose of the | 


water lily. There was still the same look of innocence | 


; ‘ ; ‘ | 
and truth, but it was combined with sadness of demea- | 


nor, which at times amounted to positive pain. 

Editha Meredith on her arrival at Colonel Haviland’s 
house, was immediately confined to her bed with an 
alarming sickness, her system being prostrated by the | 
intense fatigue and excitement she hadundergone. For | 
some time she was in the utmost danger, her disease | 
having concentrated itself upon her brain. Her ravings. 
were terrible. Many were the long and anxious hours | 
which the good Mrs. Haviland watched the unfortunate | 





girl, who, as she had lost both parents and home, looked 
upon her as her own child, and without whose kindness 
and attention the worst consequences must have ensued. 
There was one beneficial result from her late indisposi- 
tion, and for which, she could not be too thankful to her 
| Maker—her insanity had disappeared—of all misfor- 
tunes, the prostration of intellect is the worst that can 
befal a human being. 


She was now convalescent, and sitting in her apart- 
| ment, in the momentary expectation of receiving her 
| lover for the first time, after a long and oh! how painful 
a separation. She had sat in the position we have seen 
her for a considerable time, looking upon the bright and 
sunny waters of the bay, and observing the movements 


of the British vessels as they were passing up and down 
the Hudson and East rivers, in silence. The time ap- 
pointed for his visit had elapsed and he came not. She 
became anxious. She rose from her chair and left the 
window. ‘The book she held was thrown upon the table. 
She advanced and opened the door of the room, and af- 
ter listening a moment, shut it again. She retraced her 
steps to the window, speaking her thoughts in a sad 
tone of voice. 

‘He comes not, he comes not—he has forgotten his 


|| poor Editha. Oh! no, no! I will not wrong him thus. 
1 He came day by day during my sickness—he would not 
|| desert me now.” 

| Atthat moment atapping was heard at the door of 
| the apartment—the latch was turned—it opened—F ran- 
cis Graves entered. The next instant she was locked 
in the arms of her lover. That meeting, that moment, 
| the long, long embrace—they were fraught with heart- 


| felt, unalloyed, complete happiness. Never were two 


mortals more blessed than they—not a want, nota regret, 


|| was present there, to cast the slightest sadness upon the 


|lovers. She was the first to speak, looking him con- 
fidingly in the face. 

“* But what would you say, Francis, if you knew that 
Editha Meredith had for a moment doubted your 
truth ?” 

*“‘ Say, dearest! I would say she deserves punishment, 
and thus I inflict itupon her.” And he saluted her with 
a kiss. 


“If I am to pay the penalty of indiscretion so, I shall 


beware of incurring it for the future,” she answered, 
_and a smile lighted up her countenance more gaily than 
it had been accustomed for many a long day. He now 
led her towards the window, and seating himself beside 
her said, 

“You have not yet welcomed me hither, Editha.” 

“Tdo it now—welcome, my beloved Francis! And 
so thou art here at last ?”’ 

“Yes, dearest, Ihave come-—and whenI go, and 
heaven grant it may be soon, will take thee with me, if 
thou art not afraid to trust thyself with a soldier and 
prisoner.” 

“‘ Afraid to trust myself with thee—no, to the ends of 
the earth would I go with thee! But I am feeble, very 
_ feeble—my alge have been great since we have seen 
each other. 


| “I know it all—nay dry those tears—do not grieve 
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my Editha. With God's dispensations, we should en- 
deavor to be reconciled.” 
‘[ shall do my utmost, Francis; 


feeling when a catastrophe so dreadful overwhelms us. 


but we cannot Leip 
It seems but as yesterday, when in our country house, 
all was tranquillity and happiness; father, mother, 
brother, all were there.” 

“A dreadful change indeed—but he who promises to 
temper the wind to the shorn lamb, will out of desola- 
tion bring peace; let us trust in him, and in trouble he 
will not withhold his consolation.” 

“ This treble loss, my Francis, for a poor weak girl to 
bear, is great. And were it not, that this heart, from 
earliest infancy, had been nurtured in the principles of 
our lioly religion, I know not, but it had long ere this, 
been broken with the shock—but God does indeed, tem- 
per the wind to the shorn lamb.” 

“Yes, dear Editha! and though his dealings with us 
are sometimes severe, they are nevertheless merciful. 
What may be the termination of our present struggle 
against our furious, vindictive and powerful foe, we 
know not: it may be in slavery; it may be in death; it 
may be by the ignominious halter ;—but believing in the 
everlasting justice of our cause, and in a full reliance 
upon the Supreme being, who reigns King of Kings, we 
trust our country shall remain victorious to the last— 
that this war will end with freedom for ourselves and 
ourchildren. Should it peradventure be otherwise, my 
Editha—should it be our lot to fall, and an unhallowed, 
disgraceful death our portion, we think there is still vir- 
tue enough among mankind, to dissipate every oppro- 
brious epithet that may be applied to our memory.” 

“Do not doubt it, Francis! 
fice should be needed, I could behold—but not without 


and for myself if the sacri- 


feeling; I could behold all that I hold most dear, of 
nearest kindred, aye, and even you yourself, too, fall one 
by one, in this holy cause of human rights, unregretted, 
though not unmourned.” 

“TI believe it, Editha, and thou dearest 
the thousands of instances throughout our beloved coun- 
try, of women who hold the same exalted sentiments. 
and are daily arousing their brothers, sons, and hus- 
bands for the fight.” 

“Yes, 


nature 


fitted 
for the task of war, and the renconnter with 


Francis Graves!—and were they by 


men inthe battle field, our army would feel no want of 


soldiers to fill its ranks !’’ 


“ Thou sayest well, love! thy sex in thee, have but a 
fair specimen of its courage and patriotism in the hour 
of danger. Thy sentiments, dear girl, have determined 


me to open my views to you earlier than I had intended. 


It is long since we have met—according to the common | 


computation of time, three months, but to me it has ap- 
peared like three times three months—though absent, 
need I say, your image was ever present to my mind; 
can Editha say as much?” 

“Francis Graves! by day, by night, in the hour of 
peace or in the day of trouble, in the moment of danger 
and death—your Editha, still thought upon her betroth- | 
ed Jover and husband.” 


‘ . | 
“ Thanks, dearest, thanks! but however flattering to | 


3 


art but one of | 


‘| arrangements as promised speedy liberation. 


know that in such scenes I was remembered by thee, do 
not think I could be so selfish, as not to feel acutely for 
your misfortunes and distress.” 

Young Graves, holding the hand of his mistress be- 
tween his own now related to her his plans for escaping 
from the city, which were matured and ready for exe- 
cution at any moment. A trusty boatman was engaged 
to await his coming near the shore immediately in the 
rear of Trinity church yard, and waft him across to the 
opposite side of the Hudson. To secure more effectu- 
ally the success of the plan, they had chosen midnight 
for the attempt, as at that hour it was supposed the sen- 


The feat 


It required the utmost caution, 


try would be less likely to intercept them. 
was not without danger. 
in the first place, to pass the sentinels on the shore, and 
if they should be discovered even after having gained 
the middle of the river, the vessels laying in the stream 
might prevent the enterprise. There was a chance, 
however dangerous, of escaping and he had resolved to 


make the essay. After having told every thing, the dif- 


| ficulties to be apprehended, and the dangers to be ac- 


‘countered, he said :— 

* Are you still, my Editha, are you still determined to 
trust yourself to my guidance ?” 
Yes, now and for ever! 
” answered the 


“Trust myself with thee! 
with my consent we part not ag gain, 
heroic and confiding girl with emphasis. 

“Then,” said her enraptured lover; “ then one hour 
This night we 
and I may be in 
I shall tap at the door thrice, open it, and come 


before midnight, mect me at your door. 
make the attempt, for another day, 
prison. 
with me. Thtowa cloak over your slioulders that will 
Till then fare- 


well, my dearest Editha—I go to get all in readiness. 


protect you from the damp night air. 


Put up your prayer to heaven for our success—again 
farewell !” 


imprinted a kiss on her pale forehead, he quickly left 


tho apartment. 


Having pressed her closer to his heart and 


Every thing promised success. Some days previous 
he had surrendered his parole to the officer having com- 
mand of the prisoners, purposing to take advantage of 
the first opportunity that fortune might offer of esca- 
ping. 


Colonel Haviland, as he knew him to be intimate in the 


That officer, either considering him a friend of 


fumily, or by some unaccountable negligence, had omit- 
ted to imprison him, which gave him time to make such 
Another 
source of infinite satisfaction, and quite unexpected, was 
the ready acquiesence of Editha to accompany him, 
/ whom it was his intention towed the moment they should 
arrive ut a place of safety. 

The mere fact of being a prisoner, to a generous and 
ardent mind, burning for distinction, however honorable 
or light may be its chains, galls and wounds in a manner 
which is borne with restlessness and discentent, and 
any plan affording the most distant prospect of freedom 
is hailed with welcome: to a mind thus constituted, no 
‘perils of slight moment will prevent the execution of 
| its designs—they are met with fortitude and generally 
| subdued. In the present case, however, there was other 
cause for fear beside the danger that might acerue to 
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his own person—one much dearer to him than life—one | 
from whom he had parted long since in joy, and now) 
just met in the deepest sorrow—a weak, a feeble we 
man, barely recovered from a bed of pain and danger, | 
was to sharetheadventure. When his thoughts took cog- | 
nizance of these things, irresolution fora moment would | 
shroud his soul, almost causing him to forego his pur-| 
pose and bend to fate. But these waverings and fluctua- | 
tions of mind were transitory; for, on casting his’ 
thoughts upon the lowering condition of his country, 
and the little probability of escape if the present chance 
was thrown away, brought back his firmer feelings, and 


made him resolve to pursue it at all hazards. I} 


Accordingly, at the appointed time, all things being || 
prepared, he called at the house of Colonel Havi- 
land. Editha detained him not a moment. He found 
her already at the door, and ushered her quickly to the 


place of embarkation. The boatman was there anx- 


jously awaiting their coming, and speedily placed them 
in the boat. A short time after the sun had sunk be- 


neath the horizoa, the night became dark and tempes- 


tuous. The wind was fresh, causing the waves to run 
roughly. They succeeded in passing the sentinel unob- 


served, and their little bark was making rapid progress 
to the opposite shore. | 
The wind now suddenly increased in turbulence, and 
occasionally the rolling of distant thunder broke upon 
the ear. A flash of lightning rent the heavens—another 
louder crash of thunder followed—a pause ensued, and 
the next instant rain poured down in torrents. The 
voyagers were in the utmost danger. At the hinder 
part of the boat sat the two lovers wrapped in each 
others arms, whispering comfort to one another. It 
required all the efforts of the boatman to keep their 
frail vessel from swamping between the waves. The 
heavy thunder and sharp lightning which illuminated 
the wasers and the heavens, was most fearful. But lit- 
tle hope remained of escaping the fury of the tempest, | 
and to save them from instant sinking, young Graves | 
was necessiated to leave his charge and apply himself | 
to throwing the water from the boat, as it had increased 
to such a degree, that she labored like a log upon the | 


water. 
By the discharge of the water she gradually lightened, 
and cut the waves more buoyantly, and the wind dri- | 
ving them directly towards the shore, Hope began to | 
rise again within their breasts. They went gallantly 
forward, and a few short minutes more would bring them 
to land. But an enemy more dangerous and vengeful 
than the tempest was on their track—they had been | 
descried by the lightning’s flash from the British vessels. 
The noise of heaven’s artillery was now succeeded by 
the roar of angry cannon from one of them. A shot | 
had been sped but too fatally—itcame onward, onward, | 
bringing death upon its wing. It struck and shattered | 
the boat—a splinter flew and pierced the lovely fugi- | 
tive. There was a deep groan of agony—an opening of | 
the colorless lips—a faint effort to speak —a singed | 


“ Heavens have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the North wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 

Thou hast all seasous for thine own, oh, Death !” 


Yes, thou hast all seasons for thine own—the old winter, 
the ripe autumn, the young summer, the budding spring 
—all seasons are alike tothee! Thou hast the day, the 
night, the full sunshine, and erebean darkness. The 
time is when nature breathes her softest, sweetest ze- 
phyrs, and when the rain, the hail, and the sterm, up- 
roots the proudest monuments of man—the whole crea- 
tion is thy place of action, and all seasons are to thee a 
harvest—aye, verily, at all times thou goest forth, 
“Conquering and to conquer,” 

With frantic energy the young man jumped into the 
boiling waves, as the boat was sinking, with the dead 
He buffetted and 
tugged with giant force until finally he gained the shore. 


body of his mistress in his arms. 


Cold, cold was that form as he drew it from the water 
and lay it upon the grass beneath. Several shot follow- 
ed that which had proved so fatal, but yielded not the 
coveted death to him, as if all their rancor had been 
spent. 

It was a long time ere Francis Graves succeeded in 
subduing the dreadful feelings which that fearful night 
The body of his beloved and slaugh- 
tered Editha was the next day buried at the foot of the 
hill, on the margin of the Hudson, near the place where 


had originated. 


she had received the fatal wound. No stone marks the 


spot of her burial-place. For many years after, when 
his country had gained her independence, and to which 
he had in no litde degree assisted, her lover would visit 
that small grass-covered mound, and in the still hour 
of midnight, call upon his dear Editha with the passion- 
His after history, both 
interesting and instructive in the highest degree, was 
far more fortunate than the story of his early life, which 


ate invocations of former days. 


shows the extinction or Last Sacritice of a family, than 
whom, none were more eminently worthy of a happier 
end. A. U. 





Original. 
SONNET. 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY—PAINTED BY D. R. BARKER.” 


I nave not known thee, lady! yet, I ween, 

We are not wholly strangers—Time has laid 
Never on thee his wand, beneath which fade 

The cheek of Beauty and Life’s spring-time green. 

I have not met thee in the gaudy maze 
Of Fashion’s fools and Mammon’s eager slaves: 
But magic Art, which from Oblivion saves 

The good, the true, that light our evil days, 

Brings thee in life before me: Radiant curls 
Curtain those pear!-like temples ; and that brow, 
Calmly upturned to heaven; the gem-like glow 

Of those soul-speaking eyes—So!—Fancy furls 

Her eagle wing—she has come back to thee: 

If such the Artist’s form, oh, what must Nature’s be? 

H. G. 


and the pliant form of Editha Meredith was hugged to | — 


the heart of her lover—a lifeless corpse : 
‘| 


* A young and talented artist of this city, whose rooms are in ' 
Pearl street. 
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Original. 
THE BACCHANAL. 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


Besrvpr a cottage door 

Sung Ella at her wheel, 
Ruthven rode o’er the moor, 

Down at her feet to kneel : 
A spotted palfrey gay 

Came prancing by his side, 
To bear the maid away 

As his affianced bride. 


A high-born noble he 
Of stately halls secure ; 
A low-born peasant she 
Of parentage obscure. 
How soft the honied words 
He breathes into her ears! 
The melody of birds! 


The music of the spheres! 


With love her bosom swells, 
Which she would fain conceal— 
Her eyes, like chrystal wells, 
Its hidden depths reveal. 
While liquid diamonds drip 
From feeling’s fountain warm, 
Flutters her scarlet lip— 
A rose-leaf in a storm! 


As from an April sky 
The rain-clouds flit away, 
So, from the maiden’s eye, 
Vanish’'d the falling spray, 
Which lingered but awhile 
Her dimpled cheek upon, 
Then melted in her smile 
Like vapour in the sun. 
The maid is all his own— 
She trusts his plighted word, 
And, lightly on the roan, 
She springs beside her lord. 
She leaves her father’s cot, 
She turns her from the door— 
That green and holy spot 
Which she will see no more ! 
They hied to foreign lands, 
That lord and peasant-maid : 
The church ne’er bless’d their bands, 
And Ella was betrayed! 
Then droop'd that lovely flower, 
Torn from its parent stem, 
Then fled, in evil hour, 
The lustre from that gem. 
They laid her in the ground, 
And Ella was forgot— 
Dead was her father found 
In his deserted cot. 
But Ruthven—what of him? 
He ran their story e’er, 
And, filling to the brim, 
He thought of it no more, 


Original. 


THE LIFE OF THE LEAF. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


I. 


Beauty hath left thee—come is decay 
To thy fresh green cheek—thou child of day! 
Withered and wan is thy lovely form. 


| Toss’d on the wings of the winter storm, 


Leaf of the forest-home—tell me, oh, tell! 
How the blight of destruction thy beauty befel ? 


II. 


From the depths of the earth my being I drew, 
The sun warm’d my cheek, and the night’s balmy dew 
Lent its nectarine draughts to cherish my youth, 


Till I flourished in beauty, and nature’s sweet truth. 
| From a bud I burst forth to a child of the tree, 


} 


And waved in the breeze of bright liberty ! 


It. | 


’Neath my shade, hung the bird of the forest all free, 
And happily humm‘d the sweet honey bee ; 

O’er the deer of the wild wood, my covert hath hung, 
And the hunter beneath me his bugle hath rung, 

And the son of the forest—the savage in power! 

Hath couch’d his brown form in the noon’s fervid hour. 


IV. 


I was joyous and bright! life thrilled in my core 
As I waved my green flag in the thunderburst’s roar ! 


The lightning, his arrows of death sweeping fire, 


Passed byme all scathless, The pine burning pyre 
Hath round me in fury flash’d up to the sky, 


Like the type of destruction in earth’s closing eye. 


Vv. 


Thus proud in my beauty—I knew pot at last 

| Would come icy winter with death breathing blast. 
He came in my pride—I shrunk ’neath his power, 
And I dropp’d from the arms of the green leafy bower; 


Thus blighted and seared is my once beauteous form, 


Now a child of decay on the wings of the storm! 


Original. 
INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY. 


Time dims the lustre of the eye 
And pales the rosy cheek ; 

And furrowed brows, and withered forms, 
This mighty power bespeak. 


But o’er the mind he hath no sway, 
Its beauties never fade ; 

And they alone, of all we know, 
The tyrant’s grasp evade. 
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CHRISTINE. 


THeERe is a ruined palace onthe left bank of the rapid 
Mur, about two miles from Gratz, and there, in its once 
stately saloons, long galleries, and marble halls, I re- 
member to have passed the first years of my life. My 
apartments led to the gardens, whose luxuriant wildness 
and untrained beauty, betokened the fertility of the 
Styrian soil, and the neglect of those who called that fair 
demesne their own, whether proceeding from careless 
indifference, or broken fortunes, I am not able now to 
discover. But it was all loveliness, and sunshine tome ; 
the rich clustering flowers, the thick, heavy, drooping 
branches of overgrown shrubs, covering the deep green 
matted grass beneath, with blossoms of all dyes, and 
most rare odors, offended not the eye of childhood, by 


the redundance of their growth, or suggested the neces- | 


sity of giving assistants to the one, gray old man, who 


labored in this sweet wilderness. 


Two or three maids, my nurse, a Carniolian peasant, 
and my mother, were the only inhabitants of the palace. 
Sometimes my father visited us, but that was seldom, 
and never bringing pleasure to me; for those were | 
stormy interviews. Who was most to blame, I know 
not, but it was natural, that 1 being the sole companion 
of my mother, should feel as if she was the injured par- | 
ty, and yet I can now recollect, her temper was violent, | 
but not sullenly reserved, and vindictive like my father’s. 
He never smiled, never even on me,—perhaps I was in| 


some degree the cause of many of their unhappy meet-! 
ings, as there is a faint shadowing forth in my memory, 
of his regrets that I was not a boy. When the sound of 
his horse’s hoofs were heard, as he dashed forward to 
the outer gates, in astill summer’s evening, how my 
poor mother’s cheek would crimson, and blanch, alter- 
nately, how her heart would throb, as clasping me close 
to her bosom, bending her head on my neck, her long 
black hair streaming over her face, and hot tears falling | 
on me, as I clung to her, she would await the entrance 
of the slight, fierce-eyed, sinewy soldier, who I was 
taught to call my father! He seldom remained more 
than a night; and often I have seen him as he departed 
in the morning, hold up a roll of papers to my mother 
and shaking them with a smile of mocking bitterness, 
point in the direction I had been told Vienna lay, as if 
there he would seek retribution for whatever wrong had 
been ‘one to him,—and then when he left us, my mother 
would apparentiy gain new life; her spirits becoming 
almost irrepressible, she would dance around the rooms 
like a child, kissing me violently, and carolling the live- 
liest airs like a bird, until exhausted by her unwonted 
gaiety, she would sink in a chair, and then reclining, 
gaze in dreamy stupor over the green woods that skirted | 
the shelving bank of the swift and joyous river. Thus 
in my earliest years, my feelings were kept in perpetual 
excitement; I was continually expecting some startling 
occurrence, what, I could not definitely express; for 
though the only variety in the sameness of our lives, 
were these inauspicious visits of my father, yet my ex: 
pectations of unusual events did not center in his pow- 


| he first spoke gently to me. 


erful, but to me, common influence, on our affairs; for 


when taught io read, I pored over the most visionary 
German romances, and began to live in a world of un- 
real forms, and fancies, long before those of happier and 
more social childhood have thought beyond the present 
hour. 

My brighter days passed ;—there was a painful parting 
with my peasant nurse ;—another visit from the master 
of our destiny—long, fierce upbraidings, and loud wail- 
ings;—and threats, and denunciation, and submission. 
I went to sleep in my beautiful chamber where the roses 
fell over the windows, casting. their purple glow on the 
snowy draperies within; and silken cushions invited to 
prolonged slumber, and clear mirrors, and sunny pictures, 
shone upon the walls; and I awoke at early dawn, 
wrapped in afurred cloak, pressed in my sobbing mother’s 

/arms, as we travelled along a rugged road with pocei- 
pines and giant pines on each side; the chill morning 


wind flapping the leather curtains of a heavy wagon, 


| andthe deep, gruff voices of savage bearded men, urging 


along the slow, gaunt, wearied animals, that dragged 
the cumbrous vehicle. Why was all this, I knew not, 
and my memory fails me here:—these are indistinct 
and feeble remembrances of after scenes;—of mean ap- 
partments, and then wide-spread plains ;—and plumed 
soldiers, and chargers, and tents, and banners ;—and 
sordidly covered tables, and coarse scanty food ;—and 
frequent reproaches from my father, and replies, more 
subdued, more uncomplaining, day by day, from my 
mother,—and again, the seasons seemed to change; I 
never had felt it so before ;—it was winter, and paler she 
| grew, and yet more sad, and then she died. I sat by a 
low bed, in arude bare room, with two or three hag- 
gard looking women around. I wept, but not loudly, 
for they heeded me nat;—but at length my father came, 
and lifting me in his arms, took me away; it was then 
From that time he kept 
me with him, but it was in acamp, and I had much to 
"suffer, many privations to endure; yet not fora great 
while, for there was a battle :—Oh, the long, deep, solemn 
roll of cannon, and the wreaking, stifling smoke, and 
the rush of fighting squadrons, the blaze, the crash, the 
thunder ;—the terrible prancings of thousands of horses, 
the yells, the shouts, the horrible mingling of voices, in 
the fierce contest; and the dying groans, low, but many, 
—many and distinet, like the dismal moanings of a win- 
ter wind, heard in the pauses of that raging multitude, 
booming on my ear, a lone, deserted child, crouching in 
the speechless agony of terror, in my father’s tent, on 
the verge of the broad and bloody battle field of Leip- 
sic! 

On the morning of that day, as my father buckled on 
his sword, he kissed me, and said, Christine, I have not 
time to send you away—should Gustave leave you, tell 
whoever you may sce, to take care of you, for the 
Count Von Gravenstein—he hastened off, and the ser- 
'vantsoon followed him. Patiently I listened, and watch- 
ed and waited through ail; terrible faces now and then, 
| looked in at me, but I was partly concealed from them. 
|Irepeated over, and over my father’s last words,—I 
When overcome with cold and 


, never saw him more. 
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hunger, and deafening noises, and drexd of unknown 
evils, I cowered under some cloaks and military trap- 
pings, I found heaped together there—lI fell asleep but 
was soon aroused by a rush of men into the tent, who 
pulling around the clothing discovered me. <A Prussian 
officer snatched me up, and with a pitying look, said, 
“Here is my prize, poor little creature! I must leave 
you, my comrades, until I place this forlorn one in safe- 
ty.” He carried me to some women—they were rough 
and strange, but not unkind; food was given to me, and 
warmth and shelter, were at least obtained for a little 
time. I believe my protector sought to find some 
human being on whom | might haveaclaim, but without 


success. My father must have perished in the ma/ée ; 
and it appeared noone recognised hisname. Under this 
soldier’s care, I passed through so many vicissitudes for | 
a few months, that I cannot find any thing positive in my 
mind of what happened to me, until finally, by some 


strange chance, he heard of a benevolent English lady in 


Vienna, who expressed a willingness to takeme; to her 
charity he consigned me, and there at length I found a_ 
home. 

Lady Nugent was the widow ofan Irish nobleman, and | 
mother of one child. This cherished boy she had ac- 
companied several years before to Leyden, as she could 
not bear separation from him; and after his education 
had been tinished, they lived for some time in the north 
of Germany, but latterly they had resided at Vienna, | 
where, after my admission to the family they continued 
for several years. Viscount Nugent was twenty-two, 
when at the age of seven or eight, I first became his 
mother’s protegée. He was exceedingly kind and af- | 


fectionate in disposition, but suspicious, haughty, and | 
impatient of contradiction, exhibiting frequent proofs of | 
the disadvantage of feminine management over an only | 
child. He was of acold, fair, stately beauty, very 
manly in person, though delicate in complexion, with 
soft large blue eyes, and fair curling hair, often permit- 
ted in defiance of fashion, to fall in ringlets on his shoul- 
ders like a cavalier of the second Charles. 

At his particular desire, 1 was provided with every | 


description of masters, and urged to perfect myself in 
accomplishments, which might as his mother intimated, 
eventually lead to independence. I was emulous te ex- | 
cel; and possessing a fine ear, and buoyant form, made 
great progress in music and dancing. French and Ger- | 
man were eyually familiar to me, as my mother always 
had used either language, indifferently, when talking to 
me. English, of course, I soon acquired, for Gerald, as 
I was allowed to call Lord Nugent, never spoke to me 
butin the favorite accents of his native land. And I 
became his pupilin a rambling sort, without any system, | 
but still proceeding in the material parts of education, 
and receiving knowledge from his accurate explanations, | 
and beautiful illustrations, not to be acquired from the 
dry and heartless lessons of schoolmasters and govern- 


esses. Itisa pleasant age from eight to fourteen, when } 


‘| with lady Nugent in Germany, principally in the Austrian 


Capital, but frequently varied, by visits to Prague, 
Weima, Munich, Frankfort, and other cities of equal 
note, and thus was I imperceptibly acquiring experience 
and information, not often within the scope of young 
minds, even in the most distinguished situations. 

Her ladyship though affectionate, and naturally bene- 
volent, was fanciful, and not always constant in her at- 
tachments ; however, the latter quality was preserved 
in her, by the assiduous vigilance of her son, to whom I 
became daily and yearly, more interesting. They had 
communicated with a nephew of my father’s relative to 
me, but Herr Von Gravenstein, denied ever having heard 
of his uncle’s marriage, and asserted that name must 
have been given through deception, or some mistake of 
mine, attributed to my parent:—he hud no doubt good 
reason for his declarations, as he was the late Count’s 
heir; and as lady Nugent did not like the trouble, and 
his lordship had a selfish wish to retain his pet, and 
pupil, I believe they allowed themselves to be easily 
satisfied on the subject, and to suspect the reality of my 
claim, from some discrepancies in my childish state- 
ments. It then mattered little tome; I was happy, 
caressed, living in a palace, with every luxury abound- 
ing, and ready menials flattering the slightest wish of 
one on whom their lord bestowed his favor. 

Sometimes the mother and son did not quite coincide 
in their mode of management; my lady liked to show 
me off, and while exhibiting my talents, and grace, re- 
ceive a reflected praise on her own liberslity, and the 
tenderness of her feelings. She had a peculiar fancy to 
have me look like the Czigani girls of that mysterious 
people, so widely diffused among the nations of Europe, 
and some countries of the East. Fortunately for her, 
my appearance strongly aided her in perfecting the like- 
ness. One morning before a masqued ball she intended 
to give on the ensuing birth day of her son, while she 


| discussed the business of dressing me, with more than 
ordinary enthusiasm, Gerald could not forbear listening, 


though he generally contrived on such occasions, to ap- 
pear inattentive, as he had to be neutral. Her ladyship 


| . . ° 
| was lamenting my being so extremely pelite—and went 


| on, 


“For I am afraid, child, as you grow older, and your 


form rounds into womanhood, you will grow broad, and 


stout, and lose that fragility, buoyancy, which now con- 
stitutes the prominent grace of your figure. I wish too, 
your hair were strait; I must positively have it braided 
down, and not allow it to curl over your head in those 
short ringlets:—why you look absolutely wild, Chris- 
tine, when you shake the hair back from that high 
forehead of yours:—but your eyes will do very well, 


|—they are really superb; so magnificently black, and 


brilliant, and with brows so noble arching over them— 
your mouth is hardly small enough for a Gipsy’s, but 
certainly you laugh like them just now,—yes, exactly, 
showing so much of your fine teeth, as you ought, for a 


passed in affluence; kind words and looks cheering graceful, mischievous laugh ;—nay child, the blood need 


your progress in the paths of learning, and the mind | 


not rush to your brown cheek, so eloquently, you will 


softly expanding beneath the fostering care of genius, || do exceedingly, for my Zingara band; but I wonder how 


with love united. Such to me, was the period passed | 


it happens, with all the rest of your features, you have 
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such a short, straight nose, what a pity it was nota little 


retroussé, you would have made sonice a Roxalana!”’ 


‘Tam sorry, madame, my nose is not as you wish it.”’ 


“Sorry!” said his lordship juughing, ‘‘ you are very 
amiable, Christine, to be sorry that your face has nota 
defect to suit my mother.”’ 

“Nay, Gerald, that is no defect; Christine’s style of 
beauty would be much more piquan/e, had she wn nes 
retroussé; but I can nevertheless make her look iike 
what I want, in the Zingara costume—and then her little 
feet, and most exquisite little hands, will be so charm- 
ingly displayed in the tamborine dance she is pratis- 
ing.” 

“* Mother,” said Gerald, “do you not think itis too soon 
to introduce Christine to such gaiety as you propose? 
she ought, of course, still be engaged with her important 
studies, and this will unsettle and bewilder her, during 
those years which are now so valuable.” 

“A little relaxation, Gerald, will only do her good— 
vou are over-teaching, my son—she knows more than I 
do already ;—you need not smile, Christine, I am quite 
serious; you have excellent opportunities, and I must 
say, you have improved them; but Gerald, she is almost 
fifteen.” 

‘“*No, mother, no,—she is little more than fourteen, 
according to all that we can ascertain.” 

“ Well, what matter,—when [ was fourteen I liked a 
ball as much as when I was twenty, and I am sure,” she 
said rising and leaving the room, “ little Christine will 
not be sorry to put her dolls to sleep, and see a bal 
masqué for once.” 

“Christine,” said Lord Nugent in a low voice, 
** come hither.” 

He was sitting near a window, the curtains partly 
shaded the light from his face, but I could read his coun- 
tenance by fainter rays than even those that fell upon us 


there. I stood beside him. 


now, for instance, I think you are too familiar with that 
rude, forward boy, Count Palfy.” 

‘* Ah, but you know, Gerald, as Iam very young foo, 
his familiarity does net appear so to ne—and he is very, 
very merry ;—he wonders how I can stay so much with 
one so grave as you, butas I told him I owed every 





thing to you, and 

‘And why do you talk of me? You are seldom so 
confidential about your afiairs, with me, as you Jead me 
to suppose you are with him.” 

‘ But then, you know, he is only eighteen, and you 
are twenty-eigth—now that makes a difference.” 

‘It dees indeed, make a very singular difference, 
Christine, if you can be more at ease with the acquain- 
tance of a few months, than the companion of years.” 

‘*Nay, now, Gerald, you are jealous of poor little 
Palfy, but Ido not love him as I do you.” 

I Jaid my hand on his cheek as I spoke, and he crim- 
soned up tothe temples, then suddenly throwing his 
arms around me, he imprinted one long passionate kiss 
on my lips, the first signet of love those lips had ever 
received. Stunned and terrified by his vehemence, I 
shrank from him, when springing up from his chair, he 
hastened from the apartment. My eyes were opened; I 
knew that Gerald loved me; naive as I seemed, it was 
seeming, for having no mother to watch over my private 


hours, when Gerald’s guardian eye could not behold me, 


| with the aid of my lady’s French waiting maid, and 


through the medium of French romances, I was no 
stranger to the symptoms, and effects of that levelling 
passion whose power is equally singular and despotic, 
in every age and station. 


Lord Nugent was constrained, and painfully reserved 


| when we met in the evening; our relations as master 


and scholar were ended; we could no longer mect with 
indifference, though the love was all on his side. My 
girlish vanity was flattered, butcontrary to my assertion, 


_ one smile of Ferdinand Palfy was more precious to me 


“Christine, though my mother wishes you to enter 
into society, you must not forget it is only as a child,— 
you are too young to be exposed to the gaze and criti- 
cisma of fashion,—I have often said so,—and if such 
observation does not make you uncomfortable, you will 
lose the sweet bashfulness of girlhood, which is its 
greatest charm.” He paused and scemed confused. | 
“You think yourself handsome, Christine ?” 

“Not very, my Lord.” 

“ Well, not very,”—he smiled,—* still, that implies 
you are not insensible to your personal advantages,— 
with these, you must be very guarded, young. as you 
are, for many will pay you compliments, and say more 
than they think, Christine.” 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

“ Nay, Christine, do not be so formal,—am I not your 
brother Gerald ; I will not be my lorded in this way.” 


“ But then you are speaking so gravely, I cannot help 
thinking of you more as my superior, both in years and 
rank, than usual.” 

“ But do not, Christice. I want to caution you against 
lending a too ready credence to the butterflies who will 


surround you; and rather shun very young persons— 
“ 


and went to Baden forsome days. 


than Nugent’s anticipated coronet. Still Gerald thought 
not so; and my lady seeing our lessons abandoned, and 
not being able to elicit a satisfactory reason, came at 
once to the right conclusion, and as I supposed, attacked 
his lordship onthe subject. Their explanations must 
have been disagreeable, for on the morning after along 
conversation with his mother, he ordered his horses, 
Her ladyship then 
gave directions about our preparations for going to 
Paris; and when he returned, we set off, there never 
having been any private interviews between us, from the 
first day of his revealed love. 

I was not quite pleased at this, though I did not care 


greatly about it; but still, with natural curiosity, I wish- 
ed to hear how a lover talked in reality; but his lord- 


ship cautiously avoided being betrayed into an error 
like the first; and he gradually withdrew from our 
society when in Paris, except for an hour or two in the 
evening, when we were always crowded with company. 

One morning my lady had left me at home practising 
some difficult music ; and when weary of its intricacies, 
I began a little wild romance, which in Zingara fashion 


I used to sing for her Jadyship's Vienna circle. It was 
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a favorite of Palfy, and I felt more sad than I had been 
for years. I was beginning to learn that one must pos- 
sess the adventitious distinctions of wealth, and rank, 
and birth, to gain the fashionable world’s judiciously 
meted notice, and that youth, beauty and talents, were 
little prized without the former. Leaning my head on 
the piano, a tear stole down my cheek on the music I 
had displaced, when a light hand touched my shoulder, 
I looked up—it was Lord Nugent, who with an expres- 
sion of deep concern, was leaning over me. 

“Christine, what is the matter—has any thing offen- 
ded you?” 

“No, my lord,” I replied, hastily attempting to dry 
my wet cheeks, now glowing with shame. 

“Christine, I am afraid the life you are leading here 
is not suitable for one of your sensitive and easily exci- 
ted mind—you will be better in England, where we 
shall soon go. There will not be such dissipation, nor 
such a succession of amusements, which pall with their 
unceasing recurrence. In our old shadowy green woods 
you will be soothed to quiet; and you will learn to love 
the calm of domestic life, which here, or indeed any 
where, since you have lived with us, you have never 
known.” 

“Oh, where could I have found sucha home? My 
lord, do justice to yourself and my lady; do not think 
it is any thing unpleasant in my situation which has 
depressed me at this moment—indeed, no—you are 
every thing to me. I only grieve because I can never 
hope to do aught in return for all I have received.” 

“Say not so, Christine. Your gratitude—your love, 
is too rich a reward for our few years of pleasant suar- 
dianship. Oh, if it could be thus for ever! if there were 
no claims, no duties, no honor implicated—my life would 
be but too blest with you thus by my side, for ever smi- 
ling—those dark, fond eyes still shining on me, and that 
cheek, like the young pomegranate flower, telling the 
emotions of the gifted mind this fairy form enshrines.” 

At this instant Lady Nugent entered—we were both 
startled, and my lord soon bade good morning, und left 
us. She looked very grave and a little austere; but I 
was accustomed to petty lectures, and listened with a 
good grace when she began, as she said, to explain her 
plans for me. 

‘You must know, Christine, I have been thinking 
that we have not arranged our affairs in regard to you, 
precisely as we ought to have done. You will be too 
young to appear in company, either in London or at 
Forest Hall; and as Lord Nugent must complete his 
engagement with the lady to whom he is to be married, 
(she looked at me searchingly) I presume you have he- 
fore heard Gerald has been long betrothed to the daugh- 
ter of an English Earl—therefore, I have determined to 
send you to a friend of mine, an excellent woman, who 
keeps a seminary for young ladies in the Shire.” 

“Oh, madam, will you send me away ?”’ I exclaimed 
with unfeigned sorrow.” 

‘I must, child, for a year or two, not more. But you 
will still come to us in the holidays, and you will be 


very happy, no doubt. Indeed, Gerald and I have long 
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considered it the best and wisest thing we can do for 
you at present.” 

She said no more, but left me to my sad meditations. 
Thus coldly turning me from what seemed as my home, 
to the kindness or indiflerence of strangers, at the very 
season of life when the cup of its young pleasure is 
most entrancing, and which had been so thoughtlessly 
presented to my lips, till it had become almost necessa- 
ry to existence. 

Thus in a few short months I became the inmate of a 
little precise country hoarding-school: in whose small 
parlors I felt as if even my tiny figure had scarce room 
to move; in whose narrow bedchambers I was stifled ; 
and with ‘ts occupants, having scarce an idea in com- 
mon. What a change from the lofty circled and pillar- 
ed palaces of the continent—lined with mirrors, glitter- 
ing with gilding and every description of ornament— 
filled with gorgeous furniture, and curtained with silks 
of the richest dyes; and there too surrounded by ele- 
gant women and equally elegant and obsequious men— 
every want administered to by watchful tenderness, and 
every wish anticipated by him of whose devotion I never 
understood the value, until deprived of it for ever. Si- 
lent and abstracted would I pace, with my demure com- 
panions, at stated hours round a small enclosure— 
dignified by the name of a park, with a muddy pond in 
the centre—sadly revolving in my mind the strange ro- 
mance of my early years, the wild and thrilling scenes 
through which I had then passed, and lastly the long, 
sweet days of delicious enjoyment which had glided by 
in the home of Gerald Nugent. 

Whatever might have been Lady Nugent’s original 
intentions respecting me, it seemed that in less thana 
year she had almost forgotten my existence; no doubt, 
so unimportant an item would never have been remem- 
bered, but for the semi-annual bills of my school-mis- 
tress, Mrs. Somers. It is true, Lord Nugent's marriage 
was duly announced to me, and a handsome present, 
said to be from the bride, accompanied the letter. I 
was not so simple, but that I could divine why no invi- 
tation to the wedding had been given; and it was well 
for me I could smile at the delight with which my lady 
expatiated on the splendor of the nuptials, the beauty 
of the bride, the devotion of the bridegroom, and the 
felicity of all. 

“Ah!” said I, “happy for you, my lady, little Pulfy 
attracted me more than your noble son, or the coronet 
you prize so highly might have shone amid the raven 
curls of your orphan Zingara.”’ 

But although I fretted at the obscurity to which they 
had consigned me, I did not really desire to oceupy the 
place of the new Viscountess, Still, I had misgivings 
about my future fate; gradually ripening inve woman- 
ood, and no prospect either of independence or of 
leaving a situation, which, though daily less disagieen- 
ble, was not to be regarded as a permanent establish- 
ment. I ventured to inquire in one of my duty epistles, 
what her ladyship proposed to do with me hereafter ; 
but to this I received no answer. Possibly, she had 
never read a line of my well-penned and long studied 
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letters, which, Mrs. Somers assured me, were models 
of epistolary excellence. Finding myself left like a 
wave on the verge of the common of benevolent consi- 
deration, [ thought best to make myself agreeable to 
those with whom my spring of life was stealing away; 
and at the end of six years, I had attained exceeding 
influence in this little dominion. My accomplishments 
promoted me to the highest place from the first; they 
could teach me nothing, except manual operations on 
canvass, or some such trifle; and I was, in most cases, 
called upon when any difficulty occurred to interpose 
with my authority between the ignorance of the pupil 
and the half knowledge of the teacher. Of course, 


fewer restrictions were laid on me than on others; and 


I was often invited to accompany the young sister of 


Mrs. Somers, on visits to the relations and friends who | 


hved in the neighberhood. One of these fumilies, vastly 
superior to any other of our acquaintance, resided in the 
old Manor-House ; they were of ancient birth and refin- 
ed habits; they became extremely interesting to me. 
From the commencement of my intimacy there, achange 
came over me—a shadow fell upon my heart, and on my 
fate. 

Yes—all are before me now, like the imagery of a 
dream! 
tique mansion—those w ide branching, thick blossoming 
trees, that shaded it with their soft dim leafiness; the 
glossy dark green ivy veiling the broken stone-work of 
the pointed gables—the smooth shaven lawn—the fair 
garden with its broad flower-bordered walks and alleys, 
deep and verdant: and the ork parlor, its massive fur- 
niture, shining with the pelish of careful housewifery, 
its carved tall-backed chairs, its beaufet, displaying 
treasures of delicate china; the narrow-paned windows 
about which jassamine and moss-roses threw their odor- 
ous claspings; and the master of this sweet home, sit- 
ting in cushioned state, glancing at the portrait of his 
younger days with smiling complacency; and his eye 
gleaming with martial fire as it occasionally rested on 
the old cavalry cap and feathers, the tassalled sword and 
scarlet sash, that decorated the brown panelled wall; 
and the bright, glad, rose-lipped daughter, springing up 





tiring movements of the son, with his shy upward glance 
and through all the veil of boyish reserve, the truth, the 


brow of Elliot Clare. 

Why should | pause over those days of happiness? 
' Why should I linger over the soft dewy dawnings of 
A vivid hopes and tender anticipations, clouded and over- 
, cast so soon, so sadly by the untimely darkness of gloom 
and storm? Let it be imagined my acquaintance with 
Me } the primitive inhabitants of the Old Grange, ripened into 
ee friendship, and that also, on my part, that friend- 
. ship became a warmer sentiment :—it is too long past 
for me to blush, that I permitted my heart to indulge a 
ie love unnoticed and unreturned. 
years younger than I, and scarce ever ventured to speak 


Elliot was two or three 





Those pleasant days—that curieusly built, an-| 





‘civility paid to every visitor; but I won him from his 
reserve, as he had a fair cousin at school, who had 
When she 
left us to reside ut home; her name, her letters, all 


been the first cause of our introduction. 


things relative to her, were the connecting links that 
twined our little conversations into bonds of mutual in- 
terest. I thought Elliot had a strong but disguised re- 
card for me, because after she went away, he ever sought 
_me,and while talking of her in an absent manner, with 
_ drooping eyelids, and faintly muttered words, he would 


look up, bold and bright, if the subject was changed to 


aught of me, or my concerns; and then, it was my turn 
to seem distrait, grow pale and red alternately, and 
listen with averted eyes to his cheerful voice, and yield 
a cold hand to his thrilling pressure. 
One day I cesually told him, that his cousin had in- 
vited me to spend a few weeks with her, and I would 


gladly do so, had I a proper escort, as she lived fifty or 
| sixty miles distant. Immediately he caught at my inti- 
mation, and delighted, as I believed, to escape from the 
searching eyes around us, to be alone and untrammelled 
by the tedious ceremony of our elder guardians, he set- 
tled, that when I should obtain Mrs, Somer’s permission 
he would be ready to accompany me. 

The good lady demurred a little when I told her my 
intended excursion, but she knew opposition was vain. 
And ona soft sunny morning in autumn, with a heart 
wildly joyful, and hardly conscious of touching the earth 
on which L trod, I bounced into Mr. Clare’s old pony- 
chaise, and seated by Elliot, brilliant with youth and 


happiness, set off fora neighboring town, where he had 


engaged places for us in the mail-coach. 


Never, never, 
do I remember so sweet a day—never, never, did my 
heart beat so freely, so gaily; again, it was like a bird 
escaped from captivity; and my joy burst forth in 


'causcless laughter, and snatches of merry songs, for I 


at a word on her father’s errand, or bounding to the | 


window to gaze at bird or butterfly—and the quiet, re- | 


at strangers, the quick blush, the haif-concealed smile, | 


; tiny of her clear gray eyes. 
) nobleness, the purity, that shone on the broad white 


could not repress nor restrain the raptuous feeling of 
being the sole companion of my young ardent boy, who 
gazed at me with a fondness of expression, my erring 
fancy imagined love. 

For part of the way, there was but one passenger in 
the coach beside ourselves. She was a pinched-up, 
prim, inquisitive looking woman, of perhaps five and thir- 
ty; of not unpleasing features, but it seemed as they were 
modelled in duenna sameness; smiles never varied the 
cold inquiry of her face, nor lighted the measuring scru- 
She was, however, willing 
to converse; and Elliot who had much quiet humor, 
amused himself by misleading her in her conjectures, 
of who we were, and what might be the object of our 


journey. She was not at all desirous to conceal the pre- 


sent state of her own affairs, for she gratuitously inform- 
ed us, that she was going to commence her career as 
companion to a lady of quality; that she had been se- 


lected by the lady’s particular friend, that she was to 


| stop at the town of W.—there to proceed to her desti- 
‘nation; the seat, she said was called Forest-Hall. “‘ For 


est-Hall,’’ I repeated in breathless amazement, but said 
no more, as I had no wish to let her discover my close 
acquaintance with her future mistress. We dined at 


to me, or treat me with any attention, except what his || the town where she left us, and as we answered the hasty 
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summons of the coach, in passing out, [ saw a carriage 
with the Nugent liveries at the inn door, an old steady 
footman, whom I well remembered, came forward and 
with wondering gaze, and low obeisance, exclaimed, 
« Countess Christine, is it possible ?”’ 

“‘T hope you are well, Jones,” I replied, while Elliot | 
with looks at the man of equal astonishment, hurried me 
For 
sometime he was silent, but observing, our companions 
were two business-like men, not thinking of attending 


into the coach, which whirled us off in a moment. 


to us, he asked what the servant meant by thus address- 


ing me. I explained a little more of the details of my 


life, previous to our acquaintance, and was pleased to 
see, as I construed, an increased softness mingled with 
deference of manner towards me;—but I could not 
enter very fully into particulars, as [ knew incidents of 
other’s lives, were involved in my own, and consequently 
not proper to be disclosed even to him. But soon the | 
hours flew around, those happy hours—and about eight | 


o'clock we arrived at the town, near which was the resi- | 


dence of my friend. 
As it was mild and balmy as summer, and a broad 
moon rising, Elliot proposed we should set off in humble 


pedestrian guise, and surprise his cousin; though I told 


him, she was informed by me, of our intended visit, and | 
would no doubt send some vehicle from the farm for our 
accommodation, still I was well pleased to walk with | 
him, for at that age, love and moonlight were insepa- 
rately connected in my romantic reveries. Orders were 
given to have our luggage sent to Ivybrook, if any of 


the servants called to inquire for us; and my arm fold: 


ed tenderly in Elliot's, we went slowly on our way; 


sometimes or a by-road, screened by hedges of honey- 
suckle and hawthorn; then through lanes, shaded by 
tall over-arching beeches; and grassy fields and coppices, | 
with falling leaves strewing our pleasant path, for the 
way was familiar as home to him, who had spent many | 
years of his early life with his worthy uncle Gordon. 


As we entered the long avenue of trees leading to 
the house, we saw white dresses gleaming in the moon- | 
shine, and heard cheerful voices, now and then break- | 
ing into merry laughter. Soon we met sweet Grace | 


Gordon, with two or three young girls, her companions } 


there were joyful greetings, and warm claspings of me, 
and kisses even for Elliot, who stood almost motionless, 


and certainly silent, while his fair cousin welcomed him 
without any of the tremulous reserve indicative of in- 
cipient passion. 


Bat | cannot, if I would, describe our first evening. 
I cannot with feeble words, recal the looks, and smiles, 
and mirthful sayings, of youth and innocence which 
wore away the time till the old carved oak clock chimed 


midnight’s witching hour. Nor how the good mother 


of Grace, sat in simple but pleased wonderment at my | 


very foreign and peculiar appearance; and the young 
country girls were not much less bewildered by my | 
manner and language, which still gave evidence that I | 
was speaking the tongue of a strange land; and as my ! 
wild laugh, which was singularly distinct from that of | 
the others, pealed out occasionally, the old gentleman | 
would open the door of his bed chamber, which com 
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municated with the low-ceiled, oak pannelled parlor, 
and with his night-cap pushed away, and lengthened 
face, would peep forth, to be sure, (as he told me the 
next morning,) that Elliot had not brought some errant 


| Gipsy woman, to tell fortunes. to the girls, and per- 


chance rob the hen-roosts. But this mood is gone, lam 
sad again:—the story of my life was traced with a 
heavier pen from the second day of my visit to Ivybrook. 

It is said woman quickly discovers when she is belov- 
ed—but I think not so; especially if she herself have a 
partiality for the person so loving; but, indubitally, we 
can soon distinguish between the friendship, however 
tender, of one whom we love, and his passion for ano- 
ther, even though undeclared, if that other be in daily 
association with us. Ah, one must be very stupid, in- 
deed, not to make that discovery but too, too soon !— 
And this I had the misery of seeing fully unfolded, but 
yet, with the secret satisfaction, that though Grace fan- 
cied herself attached to her young cousin, the feeling 
on her part was no stronger than might be expected 
from the ties of consanguinity. When my illusory hopes 
vanished, my spirits became variable ; sometimes elated 
to wildness, again sinking to despondency. Grace 
thought I was weary of their plain country ways, for 
there was much less refinement of manner, and intellec- 
tual elegance here, than among the Clare’s; but I assur- 
ed her it was now usual for me to feel depressed, as the 
uncertainty of my future fate weighed heavily upon me. 
To cheer me, as she said, we had little singing and dan- 


I 


amused myself with flirting desperately with the rustic 


cing parties with a few neighbors in the evenings. 


beaux, rather experimentally, trying to awaken the least, 
the very least pang of jealousy in Elliot; but, no—there 
he sat smiling, and looking at me with comic gravity— 
seeming to say, ‘‘ How cruel of you, Christine, to be 
turning those poor fellows’ heads so unmercifully !”’ 
One evening he was unusually quiet, even sad; he 
spoke little, and from time to time, glanced at Grace 
with tearful tenderness; and stranger yet, coming to 
me, for the first time in the two years we had known each 
other, asked me to sing. There was no piano, no harp, 


not even the old-fashioned spinnet, but a half-stringed 


| guitar was enough for me; as it is now no vanity for me 


to say, my voice was rich, powerful and sweet, and had 
As he 


sat beside me, he appeared hardly conscious of my pre- 


been cultivated with much care and attention. 


sence; he looked toward Grace, and then bending his 
head, idly, but not “ for want of thought,” plucked the 


| fringe of my satin scarf, and pulled out the embroidery, 


as I poured forth my heart in the old ballad, which I 
preserve, because it was the only one he ever wished 


me to sing :* 


“]T wish that I had learned to school 
This beating heart of mine, 

The lesson thatl long to teach— 
To bear and not repine; 

A low and mournful whispering 
Comes thrilling from its core, 

Iam not loved, 1 am not loved, 
It tells me o’er and o'er, 





* This song is set to music in the present number 
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“ My cheek and lip are fading fast, 
Mine eyes are sunk and dim, 
There is no music in my voice, 
No wiuning toue for him; 
And yet, to me,there’s many a heart 
Has bow’'d iu courtly hall; 
But now, Lam not loved by one 
I prize beyond them all. 
“ He little heeds how well asmile 
The bitter thought can hide; 
He little deems the gay salute 


With geutle looks, my hand he clasps, 
And softly breathes my name, 

Iam not loved, and coldiy turn 
In trembling, grief and shame. 

“ He shall not know the foolish hope 
I seek to fling away— 

He gazes on a fairer flower, 
And never dreads decay ; 

But change may come, and youth may fail, 
The lamp of life be dim; 

T am not loved, J am not loved— 
But who will care fur him 2?” 


As I finished, I stooped low to hide my burning cheeks, 
and Elliot also leaning forward, on pretence of lifting 
the instrument I had laid down, pressed the scarf he 


had been destroying, to his lips, and raised his eyes to 


mine with a look of pitying inquiry. It was plain to 
me he had not comprehended the meaning of my song; 
but supposed it had reference to some one far away. 
Why should I then wish to reveal the deep and fervent 
devotion of my heart to one, either so cold, or so ob- 
tuse? But, alas! he was neither; his soul was bound 
up in that calm fair girl, and he knew not he was pour- 
ing out the fountain of his life upon sand. | 

This was our last evening. The next day we bade 
farewell with different feelings from those which filled 
our joyous bosoms when we met; though the change 
had only touched Elliot and myself. The Gordons, save 
that we had given them a little trouble, and perhaps a 
little pleasure, to talk about, were the same frank, hos- 


pitable, even-tempered people as before ; neither sorrow, | 
nor disappointment, nor envy, nor mortification, had 
ever blighted the placid faces of the kind friends who 
crowded around to bid us farewell. 

Oh, it was a strange and wayward delight to feel that 
He loved me 


again I was alone with Elliot Clare! 
not—but still, she was not there—he might think of her, 
but he must listen, must look at me. Nor could it be 
wrong to try to win a small portion of his precious re- 
gard; for she cared not for him—not as I did—despi- | 
sing all the splendor, the magnificence I had once known 

and which might again be mine—the homage of many 

a noble admirer, and even the passionate, though fruit- 

less fondness of Gerald Nugent, as mean and valueless, 

beside the cold, sweet smile of him, who neither sought | 
nor prized my preference. 

There was a cloud on his brow and a paleness on his 
cheek, which I attributed to the late parting. Evident- 
ly longing to communicate something to me, he saw, 
with a gleam of satisfaction, that our fellow-passengers | 
left us at the first town where we changed horses. He | 
attempted to speak several times, and by restless and | 
fretful movements, apparently thought to induce me to 
commence a conversation; but I was not so disposed, 
being certain the mystery would be more readily ex: | 


| 
| 
| 
But comes from woman's pride; 
} 
| 
| 


thing. 
_ miserable last night, when told—/ve or siz years hence 





whose opinions we respect, if it appear that we are 
considered as merely common-place in their estimation. 


| Therefore, seeing I preserved unbroken silence, he was 


| forced to begin— 


“You are fond of my cousin, Miss Gravenstein ?” 

““Yes—I always liked her.” 

“We have been very happy these last few days.” 

* Very.” . 

“Hem! Did you ever think I cared a great deal for 
Grace? I mean, that I thought of her more than a 
cousin ;”’ he colored and paused. 

“ More than a cousin should?!” I inquired. 

Why should I not think ef her? 


** No, no—not that. 


| I mean, to speak plainly, did you believe I loved her?” 


“T did—I do.” 

“‘ And she loves me too—you know that, I suppose ?”’ 
He looked at me, eagerly descrying the confirmation his 
scarce acknowledged doubts required. 

“*T suppose she may.” 

“ Well, Miss Gravenstein, you will think me very silly, 
perhaps—but I respect and admire you more than any 
one, except Grace ; and my heart is aching—I have been 
hardly used—at least, it seems so to me, and I must 
explain the whole affair to you. Will you have patience 
7? 


to hear me ? 
“‘ Certainly,” —I made a vain attempt at smiling, but 


| it failed sadly. 


“Then, Miss Gravenstein, I went to Ivybrook, solely 
to lay before my uncle the proposition of my father 
about what he would do for Grace and myself, and to 
ask his consent to our union, when I shall be of age— 
that is, in about two years. But my father is not so 
rich as my uncle Gordon, though you might suppose 
otherwise ; and Grace has had some wealthy suitors: 
among others, a London tradesman, or something of 
that kind, who is very rich. My uncle says, she is not 
fit to be the wife of a country gentleman of small for- 
tune, (so my poor father pleases to style it,) he says, 
Grace may have her own carriage, if she chooses, and 
he is determined she shall choose it. He has therefore 
told me to goto London, accept the offer an old mer- 
chant, a relation of ours, made to my father some time 
ago, and try to win gold in that great mart of nations. 
Unless I do so, or have some prospect of doing so, there 
is no permission for me to think of Grace; and she is 
too mild, too obedient, to oppose her parents in any 
Miss Gravenstein, had 1 not enough to make me 
I might make a better offer ?” . 

“Five years sound very tedious.” 

“Ah, Miss Gravenstein, you speak coldly—you do not 
know how to appreciate the sacrifice I make in exiling 
myself five years from all that I have cherished since 
boyhood! You were too young to have left any one you 
loved when you came to Mrs. Somers; and, of course, 
you have seen no person who could possibly please you 


while there; it is wild and foolish, lamenting to you— 


only those who have felt as I do, can sympathize with 
me.” 


plained, if I seemed indifferent. It is natural to wish | Twas becoming paler and paler as he proceeded, even 
that curiosity or interest should be excited in persons || ao as to attract hie notice, he looked keenly at me, and 


pin 
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taking my hand, while my face crimsoned to the fore- | 


head, said: 
‘¢ Pardon me, Miss Gravenstein, if I have touched for- 
bidden ground. LI wish not to penetrate the recesses 
of your heart; I entreat you, forgive me, if I have unin- 
tentionally awakened unpleasing or painful recollec- 
tions.” 
“You have not, Mr. Clare—you are forgiven—you only 


misunderstand me.”’ Slowly and faintly the last words 


° . . . } 
fell from my lips, my voice was husky, and my eyes | 


filled with tears; but he saw it not—wrapped in his own 
grief, the transient interest he had expressed for me, 
had passed as a shadow, and he thus continued : 

‘“‘ And then, to leave all and bury myself in one of the 
dark, dull, suffocating dens of London; those dingy 
counting-houses—those noisome streets and lanes—J, 
who have so loved the broad heath, and the free air, and 


the clear sky’s blue canopy spreading over me, with the 


sun, and moon, and the starry host of heaven; to see | 


them but in patches, or to enjoy a wider view on a holi- 
day, among pert apprentices and dapper cits in a sub- 
urban garden, or an excursion to Richmond. Oh, happy 
birds !—happy any creature, however mean, that may 
enjoy for its short season of life, the instincts of nature, 
without the fetters of reason! Do not think me extrav- 
agant, Miss Gravenstein, the wretchedness I have but 


heard of, as a strange and scarce believed story, I must 


learn to bear. They are throwing darkness over our 
best and brightest days, and the harvest they shall gath- 
But if goldis to win Grace Gor- 
don, that I must obtain, or die!” 

He leaned his head against the back of the coach, and 


er may not be of joy. 


tears burst forth, large and singly, from between his 
close pressed eyelids. 
a young, wilful, untamed spirit: good and evil had yet 
to strive for mastery over him, and the work was but 
begun. Selfish as I was, as lam prone to believe is 
natural to us all, I could not regret the cause of his suf- 
fering, though compassion for the effect, made me weep 
as if the sorrow had been mine own. 

No more confidential conversation passed between us. 





We arrived at H ; there Elliot found the old chaise 
awaiting us, and silently and sadly we drove home. As 
we parted at Mrs. Somers’ door, he pressed my hand 
softly, aid said: 

‘**] may not see you, perhaps, once again, as I shall 


go to London in two or three days—be not forgetful of 


Emily, when I leave—and sometimes think of me, who 
will always remember you. God bless you, Miss Graven- 
stein!” 

My heart was bursting—I felt utterly forlorn, and 


wildly clasping him until he bent towards me, I pressed | 


my lips to his, and then rushed into the opening door. 
I was shocked at what I had done, but I knew by Eili- 
ot’s parting look at me, he never dreamed of more in 
this than sisterly affection. 

Not many days after this, 1 heard that he had gone; 
gone, without a farewell visit—vainly had I waited, and 
watched, and hoped for a second parting word ; but, no 


—he never felt for one lone heart, secret and solitary, | 
|| were not so entirely separated, And many were her 
“ 


pining for a last look of those soft, sweet eyes, which 


His was the first bitter agony of 
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rose shining ever beforetne. How the time would wear 
away, I could scarcely imagine; there was a blank— 
a vacuum, in our little cirele, perceived by every one, 
but not as it was felt by me. I sought his sister more 
frequently, for she talked ever of her brother, and in 
measured terms reprehended the covetous, or unreason- 
able desires of her uncle, wishing to place his daughter 

in a sphere, which Emily was assured would never be 
her choice, as she was a peculiarly humble and unpre- 
tending girl. 

But I was soon recalled from this romantic misery by 
the new turn given to my private affairs. A letter was 
announced from Lady Nugent, addressed to Mrs. 
Somers, expressing her determination to resign all 


It appeared that a friend, (I 


charge of me in future. 
recognized our scrutinizing companion of the mail- 
coach) had seen me travelling with a young man, sup- 
posed to be, if not my husband, at least in a fair way 
As I had given no intimation of my 


to become so. 
movements to her ladyship, and Mrs. Somers having 
been equally negligent, she conceived herself exonora- 
ted from all further care of me. She had paid my bills 
up to the vacation, and had placed two hundred pounds 
at my disposal, with her bankers, Golding & Co., in 
London; but henceforth, she wished it to be distinctly 
understood, no application made to her on any subject 
connected with me would be noticed: thus she left me, 
as she found me, a homeless, friendless, unprotected 
orphan. 

There was no time for lamentation. 
spirited to let a change be discernable in my general 
manner; and as my position in Mrs. Somers’ domicil 


I was too high- 


soon became known to its curious inmates, glad of any 
particle of excitement to vary the ennui of their exis- 
tence, I determined te be my own adviser, as I was my 
own mistress, and set off, as the story-books say, to seek 
my fortune. Mrs. Somers wished to recommend me to 
a friend in York as an assistant teacher; but I refused 
her kindness—I was not to be bound down to school- 
heurs, and to teach stolid dullness, and endure the in- 
 solence of half-bred ignorance, and be the victim of the 
petty squabbles, tricks and conspiracies of that minia- 
ture monarchy—a boarding-school. But the poor wo- 
man offered me her best; she knew she had indulged 
‘me too much, and thought, as her weakness had allow- 
ed my headstrong purpose to lead me too far, that she 
ought to make some reparation, if possible. And yet, 
| at the very bottom of my heart there lay an untold plea- 
‘sure, in knowing, that henceforward to none was I re- 
sponsible for my actions—being free to pursue my 
schemes, I might follow that young Elliot through all 
his new, and it might be, wayward course, whatever 
should be the peril of his path. Having arranged all 
my little business, and bidden farewell to those with 
| whom I had so long been domiciliated, I went to Emily 
Clare and staid for a day or two before my departure, 
} wandering amid the sunny lawns, and shady grovee, and 
broad meadows of the old Manor. She was addition- 
ally grieved at my leaving her, for while together she 
'‘!could talk of her brother; and it seemed as if they 
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injunctions that I should immediately inform him of my 
residence, when I had decided where to live; and she 
fondly hoped we would both return to spend the sum- 
Alas! for the hopes 


mer of the ensuing year with her. 


of poor, sweet Emily! LESLIE. 
To be continued. 
Original, 
THE LAST GIFT. 
BY WILLIAM CUTTER. 
A short time previous to his death, my friend J—-, presented 


me a beautiful, half-blown rose, which he had caused to be 
watched and nursed for ne, requesting me to press and keep 
it as a remembrance of him. 


Yes, friend beloved! I'll gaze on this, 
And ever think of thee, 

When thou art in those realms of bliss 
Where flowers fade not away. 


I'll keep it as a treasure reft 

From Time’s all grasping hand— 
A link of a lost chain—a gift 

From Memory’s better land. 


I'll press it to my heart, to be 
Thine own sweet emblem there, 

Wasting in silent grief away 
Beneath Love’s fostering care. 


T’ll watch the fading of its hues 
As I have watched thine own; 
And drink the fragrance of its dews, 
’Till each sweet breath hath flown, 


And every fading tint shall be 
A memory to my heart, 

To tell of all I’ve loved in thee— 
All but the deathless part. 


But, oh! the odorous breath it yields— 
*Twill speak of things on high, 

Of thee, in ever-blooming fields, 
A flower that cannot die. 


Original. 
HOPE. 


Waen o'er the scene of life 
Misfortune casts her pall, 

And gloomy thoughts are gath’ring fast, 
And joys have vanish’d all: 

’Tis then the Star of Hope 
A ray of promise brings, 

And, through the clouds of deep despair, 
The light of Pleasure flings. 


When on the bed of death, 
By sickness we are laid ; 
And from our sight the things of Earth 
In quick succession fade: 
Hope points beyond the grave, 
To brighter worlds above ; 
Where friends shall meet to part no more, 
—For ever joined in love. 





_—— - — — ~ 


Original. 
PRIDE. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGGURNTY. 


Prive, take the hemlock cup, The wily world 

| Hath drege’d it for thee, while her smile was bright, 
| Yea—while her lip with promises was curl’d, 

| She falsely mingled deadly aconite : 

So drink thy hemlock, and with haughty frown, 
| Walk ’mid thy boasted flowrets faint perfume, 
Until thy limbs grow weary. Then lie down 


Upon thy couch, and die! 


It is thy doom— 
Thou hast had thy will, 
The sparkling foam from earth’s allurements born 
| Did’st thou not choose of this to have thy fill ? 
|| And did’st thou not the poor in spirit scorn? 


And yet complain not. 


!| Who with meek eye and chasten’d spirit, still, 
Kept onthe narrow way ’mid rock and thorn 
And duly bow’d the knee unto the manger born ? 





} —— 
} 

| Original. 
} TO A BRIDE. 


BROOKS, A. M. 


! BX B. ¢. 
| 
| 


I. 


Tuov wilt roam no more the bowers, 
Where thy cheek in youthful bloom 

Shamed the blushing of the flowers ; 

And thy breath their sweet perfume ; 

And where Childhood’s summer hours, 
Hope and Fancy did illume. 


Il. 


For thou hast received the token 
| Of a love that must not die; 


| And the holy words hast spoken 
Of that sweet and mystic tie: 
And thy vow, not to be broken, 

Is now registered on high. 


1 Ill. 


i We beheld thy bosom heaving 
With long-treasured thoughts, and new ; 
While joy, and tears of grieving 
Shone within thine eyes of blue, 
For the home that thou wast leaving, 
And the friends, long-tried and true. 


IV. 


May his tenderness who found thee 
Pure and gentle as a dove, 
And joy’s chain that now hath bound thee 
|| With the golden links of love, 
Still be thrown for ever round thee, 
Till you both are crowned above. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Original. 
OBED ORDWAY. 


BY CHARLES GILMAN. 


Tue good old land of wooden nutmegs, and horn gun- 
flints, blue laws, and clock pedlars, never gave birth to 
Of atruth, he 
Brouglit up in 


a more honest soul, than Obed Ordway. 
was one of nature’s simplest children. 
a wholesome, comfortable manner, he was taught to 
make way with as much bread and butter, pumpkin- 
pies, etcetera, as could be expected of a lad of his age. 
The intellectual part was not encumbered with a super- 
abundance of ideas, and according to ordinary stan- 
dards, would have been adjudged minus in this respect. 
Taking into consideration the capacity of his bread- 
basket, and arriving at the sage conclusion that the 
stomacn was the seat of the soul; Obed would have 
been rated high in the intellectual scale of beings. I 
have said he was honest, and it came like the three R’s 
of the pedagogue; “reading, riting, rithmetic,”’ entire- 
ly by nature. Obed, performed the duties incumbent 
upon him, at the rustic abode of his father’s, ill he 
arrived at the age of manhood. 

Like most young men, on whom parental constraint 
does not set lightly; Obed had looked forward, with pa- 
tience to the day of his “ freedom.” He had painted 
in glowing colors, without doubt, the happiness and 
pleasure, that so naturally arises from being, as Sam 
Slick would say, ‘‘ President of all he surveys.”” The 


long wished-for-day, arrived, and his revered sire, on 


arising at his accustomed hour, found his hearth-stove 


cold. 
arousing his son from his slumbers, and on this morning, 
going to the stairs which led to Obed’sdomitory, he sum- 


‘ 


moned him in tones, not to be misunderstood, to 


down and make the fire.’” One may well conceive of his | 


surprise, when Obed vociferated in a corresponding tone, 
“No, I shan’t, dad; I’m my own man, now.” This 
annunciation satisfied the old gentleman, as to the ques- 
tion of right, but a compliance with his command would 
have, in his estimation, discovered a little more filial 
respect. But he acquiesced, and suffered his “‘ own 
man,’ toenjoy a “little more slumber, a little more fold- 
ing of the arms to rest,” while he proceeded to make 
the fire. 

The “‘free’’ disposition manifested on the first morn- 
ing of his independence increased. Obed could not 
harbor the idea of being confined all the days of his life 
to the homestead, and he suddenly determined to change 
his abode tothe city. With this view he packed up his 
wardrobe, bade adieu to his comfortable fireside, and 
took up his line of march. He reached the place of 
his destination in a few days, after his departure from 
the ** land of steady habits.”” Soon after his arrival, he 
chanced to fall in the way of our worthy Steward, who 


was in search of a subject to fill a vacancy in the | 


“kitchen cabinet,” of the University. The consequence 
was, that Obed entered into his employment. The 
Common’s Hall, was to be the principal theatre of his 
operations, and his debut, I shall never forget. It was 


It was seldom that he was under the necessity of | 


‘come | 


chief-making fellows, the college students, had just 
rushed into the Hall. After the blessing had been in- 
voked by the tutor, Obed attracted their attention. He 
had never been accustomed to such scenes of confusion as 
presently arose from the hurried din and clatter of plates, 
knives and forks, and calls from every quarter for this, 
that and the other thing. There he stood, “ steadfast 
and immoveable,” auris erectis, and his eyes—one 
would have supposed they would start from their spheres. 
When Obed did start, it was like the careering of a 
wild colt, with no reasonable expectation of stopping 
this side of the globe. He was well nigh crazed, being 
called hither, and thither as he was, to supply the ab- 
sorbent powers of the hungry youth, to whom he minis- 
tered. 

This rusticity did not pass unnoticed, and some plan, 
was, of course, to be devised for a frolic at his expense. 
Tom Pringle, Bill Putnam, and their copartners in fun, 


and frolic, having put their wits together, cume to the 


* conclusion to impress on him the idea, that before he 


could regularly perform the duties of a waiter, he must 
be inaugurated. Being very susceptible of impressions 
of this nature, it di’ not require a great force of argu- 
ment to persuade him that this was the customary course 
|of things. Had he possessed the sagacity of Hudi- 
bras’ valorous Ralphe, he would have exclaimed with 
him, “I smell arat.’’ But Obed’s intellectual olfec- 
tories were not thus affected, and he agreed, without 
objection, to be in readiness ata stated time, to attend to 
his inauguration in the chapel, which agreement was 
scrupulously adhered to. 
The time arrived, and Tom Pringle appeared in the 
'capacity of Pope, accompanied by ten Cardinals, fan- 
tastically dressed. Obed was conducted into their au- 
gust presence. He was taught in his earlier days, like 
all other boys, to make his bow on entering school, and 
on this occasion held in remembrance this custom, and 
made a “very obsequious,” on entering the chapel. 
With difficulty those present restrained from a burst of 
‘laughter, when Obed took his stand before them. He 
"was commanded to kneel, and promptly obeying, Tom 
| and his associates arose. Waving his hand, the specu- 


lators also arose. At this stage of the proceeding, 
Obed trembled like an aspen leaf. 


| solemn tone an unintelligible gibberish from the mouths 


Then came forth in 


and the spectators sent forth a re- 
Tom then 


|of the “eleven,” 
sponse, almost confounding the inauguree. 


‘laid his hands in solemn manner upon the devoted head 
‘of Obed, and thus proceeded. ‘ Impono paws in capite 
tuo vacuo, et libinunc a dose dabo. You sommelently 
square allequiance to all these persons here assembled, 
and everlasting secrecy with regard to such knowledge 
of their devoted service to their master, the ‘encient 
Henry,’ of.en by profane mouths, termed the ‘old Harry,’ 
‘as many fortuitously and accidentuously become known 
unto you. You will admit by day or night, whenever 
thereunto required by us, to the ‘kitchen cabinet’ of 
natural and eatable curiosities, that we there eat chock 
‘full. Should we feel in want of a little poultry, find it 


“for us with due secresy, and be ignorant of the place 


made at the dinner hour. Those laughter-loving, mis- | where you found the same. You will then transfer it to 
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Bill Putnam, our most illustrious chief cook and bottle- 
washer, and ‘ there await further orders.’ Finally, my 
good fellow, your supreme devotion to all our wishes is 
to be your rule of action, paramount, as they may be, to 
all the rules and regulations of this University. Nune 
socii, impone tuos paws incapite, Obed.” No sooner 
said, than twenty additional paws fell upon his devoted 
head, and he came nich being crushed beneath their 
accumulated weight. They were then with !rawn, and 


Pringle commanded him, to arise and depart in peace. 


The whole scene,—and it is an owertrue tale,”—was, | 


as Zaccheus would say, next to his, “the most sublime, 
lofty and imposing, that the luminaries of human intel- 
ligence ever beheld.””. When Obed had retired, huzzas, 
loud and lung, issued from the chapel, and nothing save 
sudden departure, kept us from the clutches of an ever 
vigilant Faculty. What was most strange, Obed never 
“smelt the rat,”’ during his natural life; that’s a fact. 


moo 


Bangor, Me. 1838. 


Original, 

THE YOUNG MAGICIAN. 
Behold a lofty chamber, dusk, and lone, 
Whose cold grey walls have caught 2 crimson tinge 
From the last glances of the lingering sun, 
Through the high lattice stealing mid the leaves, 
And veiling gracefulness of summer flowers ; 
Before a broad black mirror in the midst, 
An antique tripod bears a golden vase, 
Filled with rare perfumes, breathing fragrant clouds 
In palpable odours, as the stifled flame 
Is fed from time to time by incense rich, 
Flung fromthe lavish hand of him who stands 
Within th’ extreme verge of that magic circle.— 
Around those firm limbs, in massive folds, 
Sweeps adark robe, and in that upraised hand," 
Those very movements daring—light is poised 
An Ebon wand,—back from the fair neck falls 
The sable coller,—bricht the shining curls 
Wave o’er the terrible brow,—aye, terrible, 
For there, on that young forehead, solemn things, 
Dreams of the past, and shadows yet to come, 
A story of strange fortunes, fierce, and wild, 
Evil, and good, soft hope, and stern despair, 
And over these, the master, a proud will 
To work its purpose,—all are written there.— 
What seek the eager glancings of those eyes, 
Fearful their dazzling brilliance, searching far 
For misty glimpses of the spirit world ?— 
And wherefore doth the sudden smile now gleam 
O’er those red lips, that parting, thus display 
The silver whiteness of the glittering pearl? 
Why with the dauntless, and triumphing look, 
And outstretched arm, of him, the Pythian archer, 


Stands this fair boy, alone, and desolate, 


Calling up visions of his happier days, 

And revelling in the fantasy of dreams ?— 
List then the longings of a loving heart, 

Far separate from those with whom his life 
Was wrapt in bonds rent by a wayward fate.— 


INCANTATION, 
Come to me, come, it is our own sweet hour, 
The sun’s fast ray is fading from the west, 
The wandering bee is cradled in its flower, 
The bird with folded wing has sought its nest, 


Come to me, gentle ones, it is our time of rest! 
* 


Come from the wilderness, the mountain cave, 
Come from the forest river’s winding shore, 

Come, where your own calm bowers still greenly wave, 
Where bud, and blossom, court ye as of yore, 

I call ye, gentle ones,—oh, come, once more, once more. 


Come hither, come,—I see the snowy veil, 
That shades thy bending head, oh, lady mine! 
Thy solitary star is rising pale, 
And now, I meet those fond sad eyes of thine, 
Come to thy child’s lone heart—oh, come, sweet mother 


mine. 


Come thon, with clustering ringlets, softly glide, 
|| Dim through the twilight shade,—oh, sister hear! 
| Come thou, young Eve, with smiles of mocking pride, 
Even though thy loved one whispers low, and near, 
|| Come from his side to me,—I call ye both,—appear! 


/ And come, oh, thither come, ye fair and bright, 
Like sunbeams through a day of storm and gloom, 
‘Come with your radiant tresses, eyes of light, 
| And cheeks of fresh Aurora’s earliest bloom, 
| Come, with your silver voices, come and soothe my 


spirit’s doom! 


Oh, come as ye were wont—here with my wand, 
I point to thee for regions where ye dwell,— 
Thus with the fragrant wealth of India’s land, 
I light the mystic blaze—by words, and spell, 


| 
} 


And by these burning tears, I call ye, to my call!— 





Oh, come, the night is waning—why in vain, 
Haste, I my fond enchantments ?—well ye know, 
Life’s last warm drops, this ready hand would drain 
 Tobring ye hither—thus,—and thus,—I throw, 
Your trained braids on the flame—they come !—they 


come! and lo— 


They pass me, as faint shadows onthe sky— 





| They linger not—they answer not—away, 
|| All now is gone !—like angels wandering by— 
Thou hast no charm to bid my vision stay 
False book !—and powerless wand, I break thee, while 
{| I may. 


Yes, all are gone! some to the forest shade, 
‘| And some to smile where music floats around, 
! 

One gathers lilies in the dewy glade, 


And one, above her brow, the wreath has wound, 
_Andone,one lost for aye, sleeps in the cold, deep ground! 


|My eyes are heavy,—and my dream is past, 
| The light hath vanished, and my hope is flown— 

I call ye not, ye gentle ones—and last, 
| Sweet be thy long rest in that world unknown, 

Oh, mother mine, farewell'—once more, once more 





} 
alone '— 
} LESLIE. 
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Original. 
THE PRISONER AT THE OLD BAILEY. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Wuo would be a juryman if it could be helped? 
Think of being obliged to hear the same thing overand 
over again from five to forty times! First the opening 
council :* then all the witnesses, one after another: then 
the opposite counsel, with all his witnesses—then the 
summing up of counsel on both sides—and then the 
charge from the court. Who would be a juryman if he 
could help it ? 

Before [ had entirely recovered from the perplexity, 
into which all my notions of penal jurisprudence had 
been thrown, by my first visit, to a temple of justice, in 
that great country whose laws were so remarkable for 
their humanity, and whose men, having authority, were 
so tender of human life, and so awfully sensible of their 
accountability, it was my fortune to have another oppor- 
tunity for correcting the strange misapprehension into 
which I had fallen, by reading, instead of seeing and 
hearing and judging, for myself. 

A gentleman of the law—and a benevolent gentleman 
he was too,—did me the favor, to apprise me one morn- 
ing, that an extraordinary trial would probably come on 
that very day: that a‘ convenient seat’’ could be easily 
obtained, if I would come early: that I should undoubt- 
edly be much gratified, if I could bring myself to endure 
the uncomfortable delays and ceremonies, common to 
the administration of justice, in such cases. 

“ Pray, sir,” said I, ‘what is the nature of the case?” 

“ Murder, sir—murder—a man is taken up on suspi 
cion of having murdered another, in a very disagreeable 
manner.” 

“* How was it?” 

“‘ He cut him in two, with a scythe.” 


‘*On suspicion, you say. Is the evidence very clear?”’ 


“ Perfectly, sir, perfectly—circumstantial and posi- | 


tive.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,—I shall make it a point to be 
there.” 

*“ Do—you will be very much pleased, Iam sure; and 
I shall be unspeakably gratified, in contributing to the 
removal of what—excuse my freedom, sir—I should 
think were extraordinary misconceptions, and prejudi- 
ces, against the humanity of our laws, if you were nota 
foreigner—excuse the liberty, sir.”’ 

“ Certaiuly—I thank you for your candor.” 

I went: and, after waiting about half a day, was for- 
tunate enough to obtain a place for my head, between 
two or three umbrellas, and alarge bonnet dripping 
with rain; and another for one foot, by placing which, 
nearly at right angles, with my other leg, [ was enabled 
to resist the pressure behind for some hours, and there- 
by save the lives of several, who, if it had given away, 
would have been precipitated over the railing, into the 
house below. I reckoned myself especially lucky, con- 
sidering the occasion, and the size of the gallery, which 


would not accommodate above holf a hundred so plea-| 





*In England, counsel are not allowed to argue to the jury in 
erimival cases, 


| 


} 
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santly as it did me. J was able, moreover, in the course 
of the day,—another circumstance for which I feel par- 
ticularly thankful, to hear a considerable part of what 
was voing forward; although I could not see the faces 
of the jury, of the bar, of the witnesses, or of the 
court, except by occasional glimpses. The prisoner I 
could see; and owing to a very humane contrivance, a 
mirror hung in front of him—I sometimes caught the 
It was frightful. 

There was not much noise in the court; yet some how 


reflection of his face. 


or other, [ found the man upontrial, and a witness under 
examination, before | had heard the jury sworn, the in- 
dictment read, or the oath administered. The barristers 
were taking snuff, with unspeakable solemnity; but, 
for relief, and at intervals, nodding, shaking hands, 
drawing caricatures, or scrawling, with a very signifi- 
cant expression, sundry little things upon bits of paper, 
which went the rounds of the court, bar, bench, and 
jury, in the course of the trial, and always, with a very 
agreeable eflect, | observed, upon the countenance of the 
reader. 

At last, the examination of a witness began. 

“Il say—a—a—you’ve been sworn, hey?” said a 
barrister.” 

“‘ Sworn, is he, hey?” said a judge. 

“* Yes, me lord.” 

“ Very well.” 

“Hold up your head,” continued the barrister; 
** you’re for the crown, are you ?”’ 

‘** No, sir!—1I’m for the hing; God bless his majesty.” 

A general whisper and laugh followed, which soon 
died away, under the rebuke of the officers, who broke 
out, all together, from every part of the house, with 
sh !—sh !—sh !—whist!—sh !—-sh !—sh !—-as people 
quiet children, when they are refractory. 

‘Oh, for the king,are you? Very proper distinci‘on 
—dare say tho’, he’d care more for a crown.” 

Another laugh. 

** You seem to know the witness, brother W, ? speak 
louder if you please: what are you saying to him?” 
‘“‘No, no, not atall. Never saw ’im afore: don’t 
know ‘is name.” Here witness opened his eyes ina 
sort of perplexity, that seemed to amuse the whole bar, 
“* Never clapped highs on’im afore—say he is from the 
West Hinges.” 

“Nor 1,” said brother C.—“I say, Jenkins, what's 
your name?” Another laugh. 

“Bobby Jenkins—that’s my name, sir. Lord, sir, 
you know me; and all the folks up there, and—”’ 

“Mr. Jenkins !—witness !—Turn your face, that way: 
address the persons you see in the box.” 

‘* And do me the favor, Mr. Jenkins, to relate to the 
gentlemen, in the box, all that you know about the mur- 
der of Simeon Galt, Esquire.” Prisoner turns pale, 
and clings to the iron railing; and tries to turn away 

He could not abide 
No man that saw 
his emotion, paleness, and anxiety, would have doubted 
his guilt. 

‘“‘ Brother A.—I am astonished—” 

‘Brother B.—so am I.” 


his eyes from the glass before him. 


the look of the eyes he saw there, 
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“I appeal to their lordships.” 
* So do I.” 


** Gentlemen! yy 


Gentlemen! 

“ Brother A.—let the witness tel] his own story, in his 
own way, if you please.” 

“ Brother B.—me luds, the learned gentleman—in 
short, I must not be interrupted. What, sir !—what, 
me luds! (taking snuff with great vehemence, and 
snapping his pocket-handkerchief, like a horsewhip,) 


what, my lud, in a case of this nature, involving consi- | 


derable of the, of the—takes another pinch, and gives 
another flourish—of the—as I have already observed—”’ 
“ Brother B.—allow me. The learned gentleman 


entirely misunderstands the question. I was merely 


about to observe, that Sir Matthew Hale, than whom, | 


(rising his voice) no greater, sir—no greater man, me 
lud—ahem !—as your lordship is perfeclly aware— 
ahem !” 

“ Brother A.” said a judge, interrupting in his turn; 
“the point in issue, if 1 understand any thing of crimi- 
nal luw—”’ 

‘‘ True, true, me lud—your ludship is perfectly right. 
I was about to say precisely the same thing, and— 
and—”’ 

Here a long discussion followed, relative to the doc- 
trine of cross-eXamination; examination onavotr dire}; 
examination in chief; leading questions; the character 
of Lord Coke, Lord Bacon; Shakspeare; and the 
“ glorious Revolution; throughout the whole of which, 
I observed that each party contradicted every thing the 
other said, whether it related to the subject or not; and 
whether it was, or was not a concession 

The court, now consisting of three, listened with great 
decorum. One of the bench read a newspaper through 
and through, advertisements and all—another sat back 


appeared amusing him, with some pleasant story; for 
his ludship smiled more than once, while I was looking 
at him. 

At last they decided: Ist, that it is highly improper 
to prompt your own witness; 2ndly, that it is notalto- 
gether “the thing” to put leading questions to your own 
witness, before be has opened his mouth; 3rdly, that no 
“such thing”’ had been done or attempted on that occa- 
sion; 4thly, that the discussion was premature—and 
altogether uncalled for, but very ingenious, learned and 
satisfactory. 

* Witness, proceed,” said the lord chief justice. 


** An’ so, sir, you know, my lud, as I was a comin’ | 


along by the road, there I saw the scythe, you know, 
layin’ there; covered all over with blood, you know—” | 
“ Whose blood ?” 
“ Squire Galt’s blood.” 
“ How do you know ‘twas his blood ?” 


| 


“ How do I know ‘twas his blood! Why, don’t every 
body know ‘twas his blood !” 

* But how do you know the blood of Mr. Galt, from 
that of any other man ?—that of his ludship for exam- | 


| 


ple.” 


“Why, as for that matter, you know, it ’s hard | 


tellin’, without I could see some o’ both, in the same i} 


+ ‘Yes, sir; no, sir! 
| see him, gentlemen! 
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| way, you know—(bowing respectfully.) You see I’ve 
| knowed old Mr. Galt ever since he wasn’t no higher 
| than a six-penny-worth o’ ha’pence.”’ 
** And so, you infer, that the blood upon the scythe, 
| was the blood of Mr. Galt, because you have ‘ knowed 
old Mr. Galt—his very words, my lud—ever since he 
wasn't no higher than a six-penny-worth o’ ha’pence ?’ 
(alaugh.) Pray, sir, (very smartly adjusting his wig 
with one hand, putting out one arm toward the witness, 
and appealing to the court at the same time ;) pray, sir, 
have you, or have you not, in the course of your life— 
gentlemen of the jury, I beg your attention to this 
pvint—ever known any other old man, ‘ever since he 
wasn’t no higher than a six-penny-worth o’ ha’pence ?” 
| T don’t know exactly, you know, what ye’d have.” 
* You don’t know exactly, you know—Gentlemen, I 
| beg you to observe that—He doesn’t know exactly, you 
| know—whether he has, or has not known, any other 
person, ‘ever since he wagn’t no higher than a six-pen- 
ny-worth o’ ha’pence.’ ” 
“I didn’t say that—” 
“You didn’t! 
dicts himself.” 
‘* Brother B.—you mistake,” said a judge, with a sub- 
“The witness did not say that he had 
never known any other person; but that he had never 
known any other old man.” 


Gentlemen—you see how he contra- 


dued smile. 


Here was a pleasant intimation from that quarter, to 
which the accused is to look for counsel—the bench. 
The witness availed himself of it immediately. 

“* Beg your pardon, me lud,” said the counsel, “‘ I do 
not trust to recollection. Here are his very words—I 
will read them, your Judship.” 


“No necessity for that, brother B. Better put the 


; i 
' _ | question again. 
in his chair, with his head on one side—while a third | q - 


‘* The witness swears, me lud, that he does not know 
exactly—you know—”’ 

‘** True—but where are the words of your question?” 

“ To be sure, witness, ahem—I shall put the question 


| to you once more ; and I beg you’ll please to understand 


it. You said, just now, so and so,”’ repeating all that 
had passed. 
“1 did not.” 


“ Now, sir, lask you, upon your oath—did you not 


say so and so,” repeating the question. Witness re- 
| plied as before, with a long explanation. 
| ‘Go on with your story, sir. Do you know any thing 


about the cause of Mr. Galt’s death? Was the body 
on the ground by the scythe? Was he dead? or was 
he not? I ask you upon your oath, when did this occur?” 

“Yes, sir—no, sir,’"’-—witness looks bothered. 
You hear him, gentlemen! You 
Yes, sir; no sir!—a pretty fel- 
low, to be sure.” 

Court.— Witness, explain yourself.” 

“T meant as I didn’t know whether Squire Galt was 
gone dead.” 

“ You didn’t ask him, perhaps.” 

‘No, sir—(another laugh)—but I meant yes—if you 
wanted to know who killed him.” 
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Court.—“ Very well. That’s coming to the point. || 
Who did kill him ?” 

“ That are white-faced feller, in that are box.” Priso- || 
ner shudders all over, and lifts up his eyes in despair. 

‘‘ But how do you know that? Was he there when 
you saw the body 

‘‘ No—not as I know on.” 

“ Did you see him kill Mr. Galt ?” 


“ No—d’ye think I’d stand by, and see ’im murder 


an old man?” 

“Did Mr. Galt charge him, or any body with his) 
death? (a barrister whispered across the table here— 
no, brother, no!) It is not a dangerous question. The | 
man was dead at the time; and to the jury I have wit- 
nesses to prove that he never suspected the prisoner at 
the bar.” 

Court.—“ Indeed !”’ (another laugh.) 

“‘ Not as you know on,” brother B. 

“ Look ye, witness, if you did’t see the affair, how do 


| 
{ 


you happen to know who killed him ?” 
No answer. 
“Task you again, sir, how do you happen to know! 
who killed Mv. Galt, or how he was killed ?” 
“Why, don’t every body know who killedhim? All 


the people in our quarter, and you too, Mr. Lawyer, 


you know it as well as I do—ax him, yourself. He} 
won't deny it—I say, you mister!’’ Court interfered. 
“‘ My luds! common reputation, I take it, is not suffi- | 
cient, in a case of this kind, where—(He was interrup- 
ted by his adversary.) Common reputation, says my 
Lord Coke, who distinguishes between the different | 
kinds of probability, in the following words :” (Begins 


to look over a large volume, full of white references— 


and leaves turned down.) 
“But where the body is not found, says my Lord) 


Hale, whose merciful disposition—I am sure—your 
’ | 


ludships will be proud of imitating.’ 


* But the body is found in this case, brother B.” | 
“ True, my luds; but suppose the body was not found || 


—and suppose the—’ 


inquiring if he may put a question to the witness. 
Chief Justice.—* By all means—certainly, 


'| Galt ever was murdered—took place. 


| felt no concern, I teok no advice. 


| T have no doubt of his regard for truth. 
nothing of the matter himself. 


’ | 
; : . , P l| 
Prisoner interrupts the procedure in a faint voice, by || : ’ ; 

] he was no higher than asix-penny-worth o ha’ pence tina 


But—|! 


‘*‘ Have you no witnesses ?”’ 

“*No, my lud.” 

‘None to your character?” 

There are some people, to be sure, 
They do 
not know that I was at home when the murder—if Mr. 
I thought, may 


“No, my lud. 


who know me. But what can they prove? 


it please your ludship, that, by the law of the land, 
every man is held to be innocent, until he is proved to 


be guilty. Buthere it would seem, that I am considered 
asa guilty man; for you call upon me to prove my inno- 
cence. I came here with no sort of apprehension for 
the consequences; for I had read Blackstone, and, 
knowing myself to be innocent of this man’s blood, I 
came here, expecting the prosecutor would be obliged 
to prove my guilt. Knowing that to be impossible, I 


I now find I was 


mistaken. Nothing can save me. That is a settled 
thing. I blame nobody—TI submit. Still, however, 


there is one question which I should like to ask; not 


/because it can be of any consequence in your estima- 


tion, but that I may show the extreme simplicity of my 
honest neighbor. All that he has declared, he believes. 
But he knows 
It is all hearsay, and 


general report. The people would not not take away 


my life wrongfully ; they believe what they say; and 


therefore it is that they appear against me, fully persua- 
ded that Iam the murderer; because, if I am not, they 
For myself, I 
cannot help thinking, that poor Mr. Galt came to his 


know not who is, nor whom to suspect. 


death by accident; but your ludships, I perceive, think 


otherwise. My question is this: Mr. Jenkins, how 


old are you!” 


‘Forty-three, the twenty-third of last Febwary.” 

“And how old was Mr. Galt, at the time of hig 
death?” 

* Don’t know rightly; somewhere between fifty and 
sixty, I’m a thinkin’.”’ 

“* How, then, could you have known him, ‘ ever since 


The man was puzzled. The court and bar thunder- 


; e 1] 1 
(shaking his head, and looking as if he had better not, || struck, 


a motion and a look immediately repeated by the whole | 
bar and jury)—you will take your own course.” ! 

“I have no doubt, your ludship—no doubt, in the | 
world, that my good neighbor there believes me guilty | 
of the murder; but, we have not been on good terms || 
for many years, in consequence of a foolish dispute, | 
when we were both young. But, nevertheless, if your | 
ludships will permit me—”’ } 

“Where are your witnesses ?”” ! 

“Thave none. Icouldhavenone. Iam apoorman. 1 
I was taken out of my bed, at night, hurried before a || 
magistrate, and charged with having committed murder || 
upon a man whom | had never seen but once—and with || 
whom I happened to have a quarrel, years before his 
death. I am innocent. That is all I have to say—I | 
am innocent, your ludships. I cannot prove my inno- 1 


” 
cence. } 
5 j 





“* Me luds !” continued the prisoner, “ I have done. I 
have not another word to say. My object is accom- 
plished. I do not wish to injure the witness. I know 

I have no doubt he believes 
But still, would have all who 
hear me observe the effect of prejudice. I see by the 
paper that has just been handed to me, that I was mis- 


him to be an honest man. 
me to be the murderer. 


taken in the day of the murder—and that I can prove, 
what is here called an ‘ alzbi.’ And I shall attempt it, 
desperate as it is. This poor man, I have no doubt, if 
he were asked the question, would swear positively, in 
so many words, that he knows me to be the murderer !” 

“ To be sure | would.” Prisoner looks very cheerful. 

“Yes, I thougiit so. And why! Observe what he 
says. By knowledge he means belief—belief from re- 
port; and if you search him, you will find it so.” 


“Why! Why, because you know—why didn’t I see 
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the field, an’ the blood, an’ the dead man, an’ the scythe ; 
an’ didn’t I see you, when they took you?” 

““Undoubtediy. And because you saw all this, you 
and the others united in expressing your conviction, be- 
fore the coroners and the magistrate, that I was the 
murderer.” 

A bustle took place in the court; and a personage of 
high rank appeared, who, being duly sworn, proved 
beyond all question, that the prisoner was with him 
for several hours, at the time of the murder, at a dis- 
tance of nearly twenty miles from the place. And, 
after a little conversation, it appeared that he had never 
consulted with any counsel, undera notion that his *uilt 
must be positively proved; and the murder to have 
been perpetrated on the fourteenth, when he was at 
home, nearly all the day, in a solitary hut, instead of the 
fifteenth, when it appeared he was with Lord S——, 
nearly the whole day. 

The prisoner was discharged. And I waited no lon- 
ger than to lear another witness, repeat over and over 
again, a long, circumstantial story about some quarrel, 
that had taken place, between two persons, one of 
whom had stabbed the other. He had been talking 
about half an hour, in a kind of recitative, as if he had 
it all by heart. 

“Pray,” said the court, “‘ when was this ?”’ 

“« About ten or a dozen years ago.” 


“And who were these persons ?”’ 


The question was well timed; for it turned out that | 


the witness was telling a story about two very different 
people; that he knew neither the prisoner nor the suf- 
ferer; nor any thing of the circumstances, except what 
he had heard, like the first witness, whose testimony I 
have given, at second hand. ‘ 

Alas! thought I. Where are we to look for perfec- 
tion; if, ina country like this, human life, and human 
liberty af@tampered with so irreverently ? 


’ Original, 
HORA CRITIC. 
NUMBER lL. 


THE HISTORICAL CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE, 


Suaksegare never studied Homer, but was as deeply 
read as the Grecian bard in the page of nature. In the 
familiar and contidential conversation occasionally held 
by his characters, we catch their minds, as if by sur- 
prise, in an undress; we detect their peculiar habits 
and feel, like confidants in an intrigue, a satisfaction in 
having those peculiar traits communicated to us. 

Who, for instance, can doubt that the “proud northern 
lord, Clifford of Cumberland,”’ exercised his baronial 
privilege of swearing, uncontrolled, to an eminent de- 
gree, when we read the scotting addresses to him as he 
lay expiring on the field of battle? 


Werwick. They mock thee, Clifford, swear as thou wert 
wont. 

Richard. What wot an oath! Nay, then the world goes 
hard, 


When Cliford cannot spare his friends an oath— 
T know by that he ’s dead. {Henry VL, Part 3, Act 2, 


If we suppose such representations are merely drawn 


HISTO 


| at the time of representation. 
| of the first scene in “‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 





RICAL CHARACTERS. 


'| from images, formed in the poet’s creative mind, still 
they live to us; and, through his happy mode of intro- 
duction, we become as well acquainted with them as 
with our own contemporaries. I am, however, inclined 
to suspect, that Shakspeare where he does not follow 
the beaten path of history, drew his characters and in- 
cidents from traditionary stories and family anecdotes ; 
sometimes probably from preceding dramas in which 
they were preserved, and other short-lived productions 
that have long since perished in the tide of time. 

The reflection thrown out by Surrey to Cardinal 
Wolsey from its being so circumstantial in point of time 
and description of person, appears to have been foun- 

ded upon some well known story in Shakspeare’s time : 


Surry. Vil startle you 
Worse than the sacring bell, when the brown wench 
Lay kissing in your arms, Lord Cardinal. 
Mr. Walpole has ingeniously observed, that ‘ Leontes 
and L/ermione,” in the Winter’s Tale, were “ the typi- 
cal representatives of Henry VIII. and Anne Bullen,” 
and the character of Paulina seems to be that of the 
old lady placed in a more conspicuous and more favora- 
ble point of view. The same officious zeal to serve her 
mistress, and the same kind of garrulous intrepidity 
towards an irascible monarch, is apparent in both cha- 
“* The child,” says Paulina, “is yours— 
And might we lay th’ old proverb to your charge, 
So like you ’tis the worse. Behold, my lords, 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 


And copy of the father: eye, nose, lips, 
And tricks of his frown—Act 2. Scene 5. 


} 
| 
| racters, 
} 


The conjecture that I am again going to hazard may 
appear, like this, too fanciful. That Shakspeare, how- 
ever, often covertly alluded to different persons and 
transactions in the days of Queen Elizabeth and of her 
father, has been clearly shown by his commentators in 
various instances; but the following passage in ‘ Adi’s 
Well that ends Well,” has eluded their observation or 
imposed on mine. The king says, that he had presen- 
ted a ring to Helena, 


And bade her, if her fortune ever stood 
Necessitated to he!p, that by this token 
| I would relieve her.—Act 3. Scene 4. 


It appears to me that the romantic story of Queen 
Elizabeth’s having delivered a ring to Essex, with a 
promise to assist him in any distress on his producing 
it, gave birth to this incident. Its reality has been ques- 
tioned and ridiculed by Voltaire, but it has been suppor- 
ted with ability and success by Walpole. 

I mentioned that several characters and incidents are 
alluded to in our poet’s comedies. Some have been poin- 
ted out, but, doubtless, in respect to the greater part, no 
clue remains to guide our steps, and direct us to the 
original. I am fully convinced, that Master Slender 
sat for his picture to this unrivalled portrait-painter, as 
well as his cousin Shallow. “ His little wee face,”— 
‘his little yellow cain-colored beard,” his having fought 
| with a warrener, been intoxicated and robbed by his 

knavish companions, and other exploits, equally memo- 
rable, seem to mark a real character, and to record real 
| facts: circumstances probably that excited no httle mirth 
Indeed, the greater part 
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may have been copied from the life, and have passed in | 
Sir Thomas Lucy’s judicial hall. Even the breaking 
open the lodge and kissing the keeper’s daughter, which | 
Falstaff, (a character, it is said, partly drawn for an 
inhabitant of Stratford,) humoreusly disavows, may 
have been charges there seriously urged against Shaks- 
peare and his merry associates. | 

As the first dramatist is universally allowed to bea | 
copyist of nature, it induces us to place an almost un- || 
limited confidence in him. We cannot but suppose in 
his historic dramas, even where we are unable to trace 


him, that he dwells on real, not imaginary transactions ; 


and has preserved many genuine anecdotes, not of 


| 
weight sufficient to have gained admittance into the 
page of history, or taken from authors, whose writings 
scarcely survived their own existence. 

The following remarkable incident, attending Cardi- 
nal Beaufort’s death, is so forcibly characteristic, that | 


we cannot easily suspect it to be an invention, though no 


. 


history mentions the circumstance: 


Lord Cardinal, if thou think’st on hearing bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope— 
He dies, and makes no sign! | Henry VI. Part 3, Act 3. | 


The description of his anguish and despair occurs in 


Hall’s Chronicle, but the additional circumstances 
thrown in by Shakspeare wonderfully increase the hor-| 
ror of the scene. The address to the Cardinal may be 
illustrated by the following meditation, to be found in a 
little devetional book, entitled “ The Key of Para- 
dise :” 


“ Imagine thyself lying in thy death bed, with an hallowed 
candle in thy hand, a crucifix on thy breast, and thy ghastly 
father calling on thee, that if thou can'st not speak, yet at least to 
hold up thy hand in token of thy hope, and afiance in the mercies | 
of Christ.” 





The death of Gloster,in the same drama, though, 
according to history, its manner was uncertain, is mark- 
ed with so many minute and appropriate circumstances 
that Shakspeare most probably heard it thus minutely 
described, or took his description from actual observa-| 
tion, or a similar event. 

The interview between Henry V. and Williams, the | 
soldier, (Henry V. act 4. scene 4.) the night preceding 





| 
the battle of Agincourt, with their interchange of gloves, 
and the trick, in consequence, played upon Fluellen, || 
appears to have been founded on some traditionary sto- | 
ry. Our hearts, at least, will not allow it to be fiction, | 
but rather delight at such an unexpected, though by no | 
means unnatural, romance of Hai’s original humor. | 

There are many other little incidents, like the forego-| 
ing, which we ought not to consider as invention, be- | 
Had the || 
story of Simpcox, of St. Albans, and the combat be-| 
tween the armorer and the apprentice, Peter, (Henry 
VI. Part 2.) been no where recorded but in Shakspeare, | 


cause we cannot trace them to their source. 


they would probably have been considered as merely | 
ludicrous fictions, intended to put the upper gallery in 


good humor. Each of these incidents, however, are | 





noticed in different chronicles of the times. The nume-| 
rous circumstances relative to the death of Lord Has-| 
tings, form akind of episode in the tragedy of Richard | 
III., and they are adapted from history; so also is the 


compliment which he pays the Bishop of Ely’s straw-| 





berries, and the unimportant errand on which he sends 
the courtly prelate. Calesby observes, “the king is 
angry, see, he gnaws his lip;’’ and Margaret, in her 
imprecations upon bim, exclaims : 

Nosleep close up that deadly eye of thine, 

Unless ithe while some tormenting dream 

Affrights thee witha hell of ugly devils. 

Richard I, Act 3, scene 3. 


We are not to consider either of these expressions as 


casual, but strictly appropriate and historically true. 


Different authors relate, that “ his sleep was (generally) 
filled with perturbations,” and particularly on the night 


| previous to the engagement in which he perished. 
P & I 


When Falstaff ridicules the slender form of Prince 
Henry, and says he would give a thousand pounds to 
be able to run as fast, ete., we must not suppose that 


Historians 


hike 


these words are thrown out accidentally. 


agree in describing him as tall, thin and active. 


| Achilles, he was no less conspicuous for swiftness than 


for personal courage. We see at once, then, the pro- 
P I 


priety of Hotspur’s styling him “the nimble, mad-cap 


Prince of Wales ;” 


and the peculiar justness of the 
following comparison, drawn by Vernon, a friend of 
Hotspur’s : 

IT saw young Harry with his beaver on, 

His cuises on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 

Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury ; 

And vaulted with such case into his seat, 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds 

Toturn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship.— 

Henry lV. Part 1, seene 1. 

A variety of beautiful and happy allusions occur like- 
wise in the former part of the same speech. An atten- 
tion to such minutia, though not historically true, must 
have a Wonderful effect in realizing the dramatis per- 
sone. Even in respect to animals, as well as men, 
Shakspeare will not deal in generals. The tragedy- 
hero of a modern dramatist would call for “ his barbed 


steed,” or “his fiery courser;” but Rickard orders his 


| groom to 


“ Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow.” 


And historians say, that when he entered the town of 
Leicester ‘‘he was mounted on a great white courser.” 
May we not reasonably suppose, that this was the iden- 
tical Surrey? The gallant Earl, whose name he bore, 
was warmly attached to Richard, and had probably, as 
a proof of his regard, bestowed on him this acceptable 
present. 

The impetuous Hotspur impatiently inquires after his 
‘“‘crop-ear Roan,” and exclaims “that Roan shall be my 
throne.” His fondness for his horse (of which he ap- 
pears to be no less fond than Diomede, a congenial cha- 
racter, was of the steeds of Troas,) is one of his mark- 
ing features, and humorously ridiculed by his rival in 
fame, Prince Henry. (Henry 4. p. J. act 2. scene 8.) 
When Vernon, therefore, expatiates, with more candor 
than discretion, in praise of his “ noble horsemanship,” 
it peculiarly irritates the mind of Hotspur. His reply, 
particnlarly the conclusion, is truly characteristic. 


——Come, let me take my horse, 

Who is to bear me, like a thunderbolt, 

Againstthe bosom of the Prince of Wales, 

Harry to Harry shall, and horse to horse, 

Meet, and not part tillone drop down a coree'!— 
Henry IV. Part 1. Act 4.scene 2, 
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Hotspur feels himself touched in a tender point. His | 


rival is celebrated for a qualification in which he thought | 


himself pre-eminent; and his mind reverts with vexa- 
tion to an idea so unpleasing. The beauty of this natu- 
ral sally of passion escaped the earlier editors of Shaks- 


peare; and it has been printed “* zo¢ horse to horse,”’ in 


every edition but the first, when Sir Thomas Hamer | 


restored the original reading. Such a little trait distin- 


guishes a master’s hand more than pages of labored 
declamation. 
The natural antipathy between Hotspur and “ the 


sword and buckler Prince of Wales,” is finely concei- | 


ved and admirably executed. They are planets in fiery 


opposition. We cannot find a speech but what seems 
to be dictated by nature itself. 


of passion, their mutual jealousy, which one strives to 


Their bitter ebullitions 


coneeal by treating his rival with ridicule, and the other 
by holding him in affected contempt, familiarize them to 
us. We see, we know them, are privy to the dissipated 
relaxations of the one, and the turbulent thoughts that 
agitate the mind of the other. This observation may 
be extended to almost every leading character: we con- 
template men like ourselves, endued with the same pro- 
pensities as those that actuate them in real life, and are 
consequently interested in their fortunes. But our feel- 
ings are not excited by the pompous characters in de- 
clamatory tragedy: they are beings of another species, 
and we have nothing in common with them. 

If the wonder-working pen of Shakspeare induces us 
to pay more credit to his representation of histrionic 
characters, than historical severity may sometimes 
allow, it is a delusion too pleasing to be lightly resigned. 


We see, or seem to see, realities; andthe causes, which 


° . . . . es | 
I have just explained, operate also in his fictitious dra- 


mas. Though he cannot there build on real facts, vet 
appropriate and strong-marked descriptions of persons 
and places, familiar conversation and characteristic an- 
ecdotes, commonly give an appearance of truth and con- 


sistency to the most wild and extravagant dictions. 


A. A. L. 


Original, 
SONG. 
On! these are not my own hills, 
Fair though their verdure be, 
Distant are my own hills, 
That look’d so kind on me. 
These may have their rock and cairn— 
Their blooming heath and waving fern, 
But still they stand so strange and stern, 


Ard never look like friends to me. 


‘‘ Where, prythee, are thine own hills? 
In the clime of Italy ? 
How are clothed thy own hills, 
That are so fair to see? 
Grows, in Summer's endless shine, 
The orange there, or purpling vine, 
Does myrtle with the rose entwine— 
On mountains so beloved by thee ?” 








KALEIDOSCOPE. 


All bleak along my own hills, 
The heather waves, and bracken free ; 
The fruit upon my own hills 
Is scarlet hip, or blaeberry : 
And yet I would not those exchange 
’*Mid gay Italian scenes to range— 
No! vine-clad hills would look as strange, 
As stern and lone as these to me. 


‘Since bleak and cold, thy own hills 
But wave with fern or heather free ; 
What charm is in thine own hills, 
To bind thy heart so tenderly ?”’ 
*Tis memory bath thrown a spell 
So fair along each hill and dell, 
That on the musing eye they swell 
And sink—like fairy scenery. 


In boyhood on my own hills 
I pluck’d the flower and chas’d the bee ; 
In youth upon my own hills 
I wooed my love by rock and tree; 
’Tis hence my love—to tears—they claim, 
And—let who will the feeling blame— 
Yet, when in sleep I dream of them, 
I would not wake aught else to see! L. 


Original. 
FATE’S KALEIDOSCOPE. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


One day as old Destiny wheel’d his flight, 
On misty wing, in hand with Time, 

In his speed he o’ertook a form of light, 
That straight commenc’d its airy chime, 


“* Stay—stoop your swift pinion—let Time pass on, 
His sands are not splendid now ; 
His eye is dull—and his smile is gone— 


And weariness hangs on his cheerless brow !”” 


The dim spirit paus’d in its quick career, 
And sunk its wing to hear her song— 
O’er this daughter of Sight he drop’d a tear 
To think how quick she would weep him—gone ! 


Then Hope came forward with her glorious eye, 
To peer thro’ the wondrous glass— 

She saw all her visions like gold go by, 
And smil'd as she saw them pass. 


“Oh! Life had been cold, had I never known 
Such rainbow scenes would greet me here !”— 

The glass mov'd on—and the dream had flown— 
Hope turn’d away to hide her tear! 


‘Stay! once, again !""—but the dim spirit rose, 
And laughing wing’d his flight away— 

And cried as he flew—*“‘ Time only knows 
How dull may sink Hope’s fairest day!" 


Then she call’d on Time for his joys again— 
But, ah! how swift that Time had flown! 
On the far dusky sky his form was seen, 
And Hope was left to weep alone! 
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$200 PRIZE ARTICLE.| 


The following story was written at a time when the author had 
formed a resolution never again to connect her name witha 
prizearticle, nor indeed with any species of Magazine litera- 
ture; consequently the highest prize offered by the publisher 
of the Ladies’ Companion, during the last season, was adjude- 
ed to her, under a fictitious signature, that of Mrs, Catharine 
Rogers. It will be remembered, that at the time the com- 
mittee decided on the premium articles, the author was in no 
way connected wita this magazine, aud was, consequently a 
proper candidate for the prize of two hundred dollars. 

Original. 
MARY DERWENT. 


ATALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
CHAPTER I. 
“To set on rocks, to muse on flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominions dwell, 
And mortal foot has ne’er or rarely been; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen 
Withthe wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Above air deepand foaming falls to lean; 
This is not solitude; ‘tis but to hold 
Converse with nature’s charms, and view her storms unroled.” 
CHILDE HAROLD, 


Monockonok Island lies in the stream of the Susque- 
hannah; its trees cast their shadow with a dreamy 
beauty over the waters, as they sweep onward toward 
their outlet, and its green slopes, broken into little hil- 
locks and enamelled with wild flowers, lie sleeping in the 
sunlight like a vast pile of emeralds drifted up from the 
bed of the river, and heaped like a miniature paradise 
upon its bosom. On either side are hills, burthened 
with rocks and abundance of foliage, sometimes crowd- 
ing to the very brink of the river, in ragged cliffs, and 
then falling back with a majestic sweep, and sloping 
down to the waters in a broad meadow, or a breezy 
grove. Down a few miles from the island, nestled in 
between a bold curve of the river and a picturesque 
mountain, lies the little town of Wilkesbarre, a gem of 
a village set in a haven of loveliness. But the valley of 
Wyoming is classical ground; our pen glides timidly 
over its beauties, conscious that a mightier has gone 
before. More than half a century ago, a few log cabins 
stood on the site of the beautiful village. A clearing, 
now and then, with its humble dwelling was scattered 


along the brink of the stream; and one log hut, shelter- 
ed by a huge sugar maple, with a grass plot sloping to 
the water in front, anda garden made cheerful by a few 
nollyhocks and marigolds behind, stood like a mammoth 
bird’s nest,on Monockonok Island. Its resident was an 
aged and infirm woman, who had moved into the valley 
among its first settlers, with an only son and his two 
motherless daughters. While the son was yet laboring 
to clear the fifty-acre-lot, which he had purchased with 
the intention of forming a home for his aged parent and 
his orphan girls, death called him suddenly from his 


labors, and old mother Derwent, was thrown on the 
But the 


sympathies of our nature take deeper root and flourish 


world, burthened with two helpless children. 


more kindly among the hardy settlers of our forests, || 


than in our crowded and fashionable cities. A tenant { eyes should gaze on her deformity. 





RWENT. 


was soon found to work the cleared land, “‘on shares,” 
and the neighbors collected together, and erecteda 
dwelling of tworooms on the little island, which the old 
Mrs. Derwent had 


chosen this location, for other reasons than its surpass- 


lady selected for her residence. 


ing loveliness. Yet, with a natural taste for the sublime, 
and beautiful, there brought into close neighhorhood, 
she exerted all her ingenuity in ornamenting het little 


house. The native fruittrees, which grew in abundance 


‘among the wild rocks, and on the brink of the river, 


were transplanted to her domain; the brush-wood and 
stinted trees were cleared away; a few sugar maples, 
and one magnificent oak, flung their shadows over the 
stream; and in the autumn, when the trees were bur- 


thened with fruit, when the crab-apples hung in crimson 


clusters on the boughs, when the luxurious peach, the 


purple grape, and the wild plum, blushed together, and 
ripened in the same sun-shine, the little island might 
have been mistaken for a floating garden, of the East, 
lost among the stupendous meuntain-scenery of our 
colder climate. 

Mother Derwent was happy in her new dwelling. 
She had contrived to purchase implements for spinning 
and weaving the coarse cloth, which constituted the 
principal clothing of the settlers. The inhabitants gave 
her plenty of work, and the share of prodace from her 
farm supplied her little household with grain and vege- 
tables. Even the two little girls, who under many cir- 
cumstances would have been a burthen, were in reality 
an assistance to her. Jane, the eldest, was a brightand 
beautiful elnid, with dark silky hair, pleasant eyes, and 
lips like the damp petals of ared rose. She was withal, 
atidy, active little maiden, and, as mother Derwent 
was wont to say, ‘saved grandma a great mary steps,” 
by running to the spring for water, winding quil/s, and 
doing what Miss Sedgwick calls the odds and ends of 
housework. Jane led a pleasant life on the island. 
She was acreature of frolic and mirthfulness, and it 
suited her joyous nature to paddle her canoe on the 
besom of the broad river, or even to urge it down the 
current, when ‘‘ grandma” wanted a piece of cloth 
carried to the village, or was anxious to procure from 
thence, tea and other little delicacies for her household. 


When mother Derwent’s quill-box was full, and “the 


work all done up,” Jane might be found clambering 


among the wild rocks, which frowned along the shore, 
looking over the face of some bold precipice, at her 
image reflected in the stream below; or, perchance, 
perched in the fohage of a grape-vine, with her rosy 
face peering out from the leaves, and her laugh ringing 
merrily from cliff to cliff, while her little hands shower- 
ed down the purple clusters, to her sister below. Such 
was Jane Derwent, at the age of fourteen; but differ- 
ent, far different, was her younger sister, Mary. Poor 
little Mary Derwent! as she was called in the neighbor- 
hood. While her sister was endowed with rare beauty 


‘and unclouded cheerfulness, she, poor delicate thing— 


shrunk instinctively from the eyes of her fellow crea- 


tures, and sought companionship, only, with the inani- 


mate things of nature; she could not bear that strange 
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From her birth, the little girl had presented a strange 
mixture of the hideous and the beautiful. Her oval 
face, with its marvellous symmetry of feature, might have 
been the original from which Dubule, drew the chaste 
and heavenly features of Eve, in his glorious picture of 
“The Temptation.” The same sweetness and purity 
was there, but the expression—that was chastened and 
melancholy. Her soft blue eyes were always sad, and 
almost always moist; their heavy lashes drooped over 
them, with an expression of languid misery, A smile 
never brightened her delicate mouth—the same chasten- 
ed expression of hopelessness, sat for ever on that calm, 
white forehead ; the faint color would often die away 
from her cheek, but it seldom deepened there, and her 
tresses, bright as a sunbeam and silky as thistle-down, 
seemed too free and sunny to shadow that joyless face, 
or to perform the office of concealment, when they fell in 
shining radiance over the unseemly hump, and the dis- 
torted limbs, which rendered her unseemingly person 
almost hideous telook upon. Nature, as if to inflict the 
greatest injury with the most cruel consciousness of it, 
had imbued her spirit with that subtle fire, which men 
eall genius, but which mingles with the delicate nature 
of woman, like the holy flame which lighted the altars 
of the ancients, consuming the heart it prays upon, 
with arapidity proportioned to its brightness. 

It is almost startling to learn the strength of feeling, 
and the hoard of bitter thoughts, which are sometimes 
exposed lurking in the bosom of a child. Mary was 
ten years of age before any person supposed her con- 
scious of her horrible malformation, or was aware of 
the deep sensitiveness of her nature. The event which 
brought both to life, occurred a few months before the 
death of her father. It was on the clearing, before the 
little log school-house of the village. Mary was chosen 
into the centre of the merry ring, by Edward Clark, a 
bright-eyed handsome boy, with a gay open countenance, 
and with manners boldand frank almostto carelessness. 


The kind-hearted boy, drew her gently into the ring, 


pressed his lips to her innocent forehead, and joined the 


circle, without the laugh and joyous bound which usnal- 
ly accompanied his movements. There was an instinctive 
feeling of delicacy and tenderness toward the little girl, 
which forbade all boisterous merriment when she was 
his partner. 
ery of the woman breathed in the bosom of the child 
even at this early age; a slight tremor stirred her 
heart, and when those frank lips were raised from her 
forehead, a flush more rosy than the light pressure could 
have warranted remained upon its surface. It was her 
turn to select a partner; she extended her hand timidly 
toward the cousin of Edward Clark, a boy of his own 
age, he drew back with an insulting laugh, and refused 
to stand up with the hunch-back. Instantly the ring 
was broken up. Edwarfl Clark leaped forward, with the 
bound of a panther, and with a blow, rendered powerful 
by his honest indignation, smote the insulter to the 
ground. For one moment Mary looked around bewil- 


dered, as if she did not comprehend the nature of the 
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The feelings which were to form the mis- | 


leaves. 


taunt; then the blood rushed up to her face, her soft blue | 


eves blazed as with a flash of hidden fire, the little hand 1 fluence over the headstrong will and more common place 





was clenched, and her unseemly trunk dilated with 
passion a moment, then the blood flowed back upon her 
heart, her white lips closed over the clenched teeth, and 
she fell forward with her face upon the ground, as one 
stricken by unseen lightning. The group gathered around 
her, awe-stricken and afraid. They could notcompre- 
hend this fearful burst of passion in a creature, habitual- 
ly gentle and sweet-tempered to a fault. 

Her brave defender knelt and raised her head to his 
bosom, while tears of generous indignation still lingered 
on his burning cheek, and his form shook with scarcely 
abated excitement. Unmindful of the threats, and 
hostile gestures of his cousin, he fanned the pale face, 


which lay so like marble upon his bosom, rubbed the 


cold hands, and exerted all his little skill to re-animate 


her. Jane stood by, wringing her hands and moaning 
like a demented thing, for, poor child, she was ignorant 
of the strength of human passions, and thought that 
nothing but death could take a form so appalling. At 
length Mary Derwent arose with the calmness of a 
hushed earthquake upon her face, and bent her way to 
her father’s house. She was henceforth a changed being. 
One great shock had thrust her forward as it were to a 
muturity of suffering; her smile became mournful and 
sad in its expression, as if the poor creature had become 


weary of life and of all living things; she never aguin 


joined in the childish sports of her companions. When 


their shouts of merriment rang loudest on the green, she 
was alone among the wild, high rocks, or away by the 
river’s brink, gazing upon the perpetual flow of its 
waters, and musing, hour after hour, upon the beautiful 
fancies, which at that period dawned upon her intellect, 
as if to compensate for the evils that had been heaped 
upon her person. Inthe solitude of nature, alone, could 
she escape the terrible consciousness of her deformity; 
a consciousness so suddenly and cruelly brought home 
to her delicate spirit. The flowers had no eyes to 
mock at her unshapely form, as it bent over them; the 
moss received her weary frame, as lovingly as if limbs of 
the most perfect symmetry pressed its green bosom. 
There was no hollew mockery in the gurgle of the rivu- 
let, as it leaped like a shower of liquid light from its 
basin in the wild rocks—no disgust in the heavy green- 
ness of the trees, or the fluttering birds that congregated, 
with their bright plumage and sweet voices, among the 
She held communion with nature, till her spirit 
became imbued with its poetry, as the young grass re- 
ceives its color from the light in which it exists. Her 
heart became gentle and delicate as a flower, yet in the 


_unfathomed depths thereof, lay strength and passion, 


and fervency of feeling; with the vivid imagination 
which lavishes a portion of its own brightness on all 
earthly things. To the few beings who had been the 
cherishers of her helpless state, her heart twined witha 
double intensity, from the repulse she had met with else- 
She clung to the love of her grandmother with 
To her sister 


where. 
the trusting fondness of a sickly infant. 


Jane, she was at once a dependant, from physical weak- 


ness, and a monitress in intellect. Though exceedingly 


sweet and affectionate in her nature, she retained an in- 
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propensities of her beautiful and healthy sister, which 
the lofty and strong mind always possesses over those 
of a more earthly mould. Her spirit mingled with the 
coarser and more buoyant mind of her sister, as the 
sweet song which rises ard swells from the heart of a 
nightingale, while she sits panting with the love of her 
own music among the thick branches, may charm the 
notes of a louder and stronger bird, hushing him to 
silence by the sweetness of aricher and more thrilling 
melody. With her futher, there was more of equality 
and companionship. Her helplessness had rendered her 
a thing of almost holy attachment to him, and with her 
quick feelings and almost inuitive perception of his 
own, she had won for herself a portion of confidence and 
respect, which gave to the tie between them, a dignity 
almost proportioned to its immeasurable tenderness. 
Mr. Derwent was an educated man, and one of strong 
natural understanding; yet he was not fully capable of 
appreciating the strange combination of weakness 
and strength—the spiritual and the passionate, which 
formed the character of his child. At times, his strong 
spirit would become absolutely subdued by the depth 
and fervency of her’s. He was occasionally startled 
almost out of his protecting love by the vivid flashes of 
intellect which broke upon him from the frail child, 
whom he had cherished the more dearly for her very 
helplessness and supposed inferiority. When the poe- 


try, which was its essence, would break up from her 


heart, like fire from a kindling altar, he would take her 


to his arms almost in fear, as one who has fostered some 
feeble object, believing it a creature of weaker powers 
and kindred sympathies, but who suddenly finds that an 
angel—a spirit of a far off and beautiful world, higher 
and brighter than he can comprehend, has been nestled 
lovingly in his bosem, the object of its kindly feelings 
and the creature of its fostering love. 

While this feeling of mingled tenderness and venera- 
tion was springing up in the bosom of the father, he 
died, and she was left without companionship and with- 
out preceptor, with the elements of good and evil slum- 
bering in her heart, like a mine of rough gems bedded 
inearth, and but partially laid open to the sunshine. 

From the time of her father’s death, the love of soli- 
tude became a passion with the deformed girl. Ex-| 
empted, by the tenderness of her grandmother, from 
the labors of the househol:, she spent her time in sum- 
mer constantly among the hills. She could manage a 
canoe, and was familiar with every grassy hollow and 
flowery nook for miles up the river. She had but two 
books—the Bible and an old volume of Milton; one of 
these was her constant companion. With a refinement 
of taste inherent in her nature, she selected such por- 
tions of Holy Writ as contain, perhaps, the highest and 
holiest poetry out of heaven, and over them she ponder- 
ed with a thirst for the beautiful and an intense longing 
for something higher and more lofty than she had yet 
known, till her heart drooped with a sense of its own fee- 
bleness. The genius within was struggling for utterance. 
She knew nothing of poetry as a science—nay, was 
almost ignorant that the thoughts, which sometimes | 
filled her heart with the sweetness of “‘ unwritten mu 
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the only quiet hereafter to a spirit like hers, than to 
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were not natural to all. She only wondeied that 


she had never heard them spokenof. Then, remember- 
ing the sensitive feeling, which caused her own heart to 
conceal its bright huard of ideas, she supposed others 
to be actuated by the same sbrinking impulse, and went 
on, dreaming and filling the paradise of her mind with 
images and aspirations of more than earthly beauty and 
intensity. Her thoughts turned continually on themes 
too spiritual and visionary for mere humanity ; vet, with 
which the few earthly objects, which were left to her 


| love, were interwoven, till her attachments were refined 


/and concentrated to a degree of affection almost painful 


to its possessor. The objects of her earthly love be- 
came the idols of the ideal world pictured in the depths 
of her mind. One being had so entwined himself with 
her every thought—had been to her heart so like a kin- 
dred harmony—that she loved him with an impulse as 
natural and as innocent, as that which turns the sun- 
flower to the west when the daycloses. That being 
was Edward Clark—he who had avenyved her insulted 
feelings so bravely. I have said that she loved him— 
and it was witha passion deep and holy as an angel’s 


“ 


prayer—yct passionate, sincere, and self-devoting, “as 


woman’s love.” All these elements of misery had ri- 
pened in her heart while she was a mere child, and the 
current of her young existence flowed on, colored and 
mellowed by them, as waters receive a tint from the 
minerals over which they flow. 

Mary never dreamed of the nature of the unquiet 
gevest she had taken to her bosom. Edward Clark was 
the only being, of the other sex, with whom she had 
associated since the death of her father. If a tremor, 
like a soft breeze rippling the surface of a bright lake, 
stole through her heart, at the sound of his footsteps— 
if every heart-string vibrated, as with a thrill of music, 
when he read to her, in his deep, rich voice, the passa- 
ces she loved most in Milton—could she, a child, full of 
strange impulses, be supposed to understand the myste- 
rious throbbings of that mysterious creation—the heart? 
She only knew that a sensation, tremulous, blissful and 
very strange—a commingling of all the sweet and sensi- 
tive feelings she had ever known before—had broken up 
It might be poetry—it 


Had she 


supposed it possible, she would have sunk to the earth 


from the depths of her heart. 
might be prayer—but it could not be love! 


shuddering with self-disgust, as one who had committed 
a deadly sin against nature. For what had she, a crea- 
ture flung out from the rest of her kindred—branded, 
and set apart, with a fearful mark upon her—to do with 
the feelings which link human beings together? 

“Tt is a fearful trust, the trust of love. 

In fear, not hope, should woman's heart receive 

A guestso terrible. Ah! never more 

Will thy young spirit know its joyous hours 

Of quiet hopes and innocent delights: 

Its childhood is departed.” 

Poor Mary Derwent! better had she wandered away 

a harmless life, among the high rocks and the lovely 
wild-flowers which made her home a sheltered paradise, 
dreaming of the future, and of that Heaven which is 


have cast her all of hope on a being changeable and 
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wayward as man. For what man ever returned, or re- 


warded, the devotion of a heart like that? Love is a 
dangerous and a fearful trust even to the quiet and the 
beautiful. And what had she to hope for, with her lofty 
mind and hideous person? A return of love! There 
are men who can appreciate inteliect and coodness even 
in a form like hers! A broken or a hardened heart? 


Why should we question ? 


CHAPTER II. 
“Where is the heart that has not bowed 
A slave, eternal love, to thee! 
Look ou the cold, the gay, the proud, 
And is there one among them free? 
* And what must love be in the heart, 
All passion’s fiery depths revealing, 
Which has io its minutest part, 
More than another’s whole of feeling?” 


of. _— 
“ And so you will go, Mary, dear—though this is my 
birth-day ? 
and set it adrift. 
** And then how will your company get to the island ?”’ 


I have a great mind to cut the canve loose 


” 


said Mary Derwent, raising her eyes to the blooming 
face of her sister, while a quiet smile stole into their 
blue depths. 

“T don’t care for company! I don’t care for any 
thing—you are so contrary—so hateful. You never stay 
at home when the young folks are coming—it’s too bad !” 
And Jane flung herself on the grass which surrounded a 
little cove where a bark canoe lay rocking in the water, 
and indulged her petulence by tearing up a bed of straw- 
berry-vines which her sister had planted there. 

** Don’t spoil my strawberry bed,” said Mary, bending 
over the wayward girl and kissing her forehead. 
‘Come, do be good-natured and let me £0, I will bring 
you some honeysuchle-apples, and a whole canoe full 
of wood-lilies. Come, I can’t bear to see you discon- 
tented to-day !”’ 

“T would not care about it so much—though it is hard 
that you will never go to frolics, nor enjoy yourself like 
other fulke—but Edward Clark made me promise to 
keep you at home to-day.” 

A color like the delicate tinting of a shell, stole into 
Mary's cheek, as it lay caressingly against the rich dam- 
ask of her sister's. “If no one but Edward were com- 
ing, | should be glad to stay,” she replied, in a soft, 
sweet voice; “ but you have invited o great many, havn't 
you! Who will ve here from the village ?”’ 

Jane began to enumerate the young men who had 
been invited tu her birthday party: they heid prece- 
dence in her heart, and consequently in her speech ; for, 
to own the truth, Jane Derwent was a perfect specimen 
of the rustic coquette; a beauty, and a spoiled one ; 
but a warm-hearted, kind girl notwithstanding. ‘‘ There 
are the Ward boys, and John Smith, and Walter Butler 
to—” Jane stopped, for she felt a shiver run over the 


form around which her arms were flung, as she pro- 


nounced the last name, and she saw that the cheek of 


her sister was blanched to the whiteness of snow. “I 
had forgotten,” she said, timidly, after a moment; “I 
am sorry l asked him. You are not angry, with me, 
Mary, are you ?”’ 


Her destiny was before her. || 
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‘“‘Angry,no! I never am angry with you, Jane. I 
don’t want to refuse you any thing on your birth-day— 
but I cannot meet these people. You cannot guess— 
you can have no idea of my sufferings when any one 
looks upon me except those I love very, very dearly.” 

‘“* That is just what they say,” replied Jane, while a 
flush of generous feeling spread over her forehead. 

“What, who says?”’ inquired Mary, for her heart 
trembled with a dread that some allusion was to be made 
to her person, and she felt as if the sister whom she 


loved so dearly, would be shut out from her heart for 
ever, were she to repeat the unfeeling remarks which 
she suspected to have been made on her deformity, by 
those who had been the playmates of her childhood. 


After her question, there was a moment’s silence. They 


had both arisen, and the deformed girl stood before her 
sister with a tremulous lip and a wavering, anxious eye. 
The expression of her face was like that of a troubled 
angel. Yet with the jealous restlessness of spirit, which 
in some, never tastes one drop of a bitter cup without 
draining it to the dregs, as if enamored with self-tor- 
ture, she could not help putting her question again, 
somewhat impatiently. ‘ Why will you not tell me 
what they say !”’ 

Jane was quick witted, and with many faults ; very 
kind of heart. When she saw the distress, visible in 
her unfortunate sister’s face, she formed her reply with 
more of tact and kind feeling, than of strict regard to 
truth. 
loved yeu, and petted you so much, when we were little 


“ Why it is nothing,” she said, “ the girls always 


children in school together, that they don’t like it when 
They think that you 
are grown proud since you have taken to reading and 
talking fine language. You don’t have to work like the 
rest of us, and they feel slighted and think you put on 


you go away without seeing them. 


ee 
airs. 


Oh, itis happiness to feel that we are still cared for 
and sought after by those whom we have supposed 
estranged from us; and the highly gifted—those whom 
we might suppose the most independent from their 
mental resources, are perhaps the most susceptible 
to kindly feelings in others; the most unwilling to break 


any of those sacred ties which keep the heart young. | 


Tears stole into the eyes of the deformed girl, and a 
sudden light, the sunshine of an affectionate heart, broke 
over her face, as she said,— 

“Tt is not that, my sister—TI have loved them very 
much, all these years that I have not seen them, but 





since that day sister, you are very good, and oh, 
how beautiful; but you cannot dream of the feelings of 
a poor creature like myself. Without sympathy, with- 
out companions, hunch-backed and crooked. Tell me, 


Jane, am I not hideous to look upon?” 


This was the first time in her life that Mary had per- 
mitted a consciousness of her malformation to escape 
her in words. The last question was put in a voice of 

mingled agony and bitterness, wrung from the very 
| depths of her heart. She fell upon the grass, as she 
i spoke, and with her face tothe ground, lay grovelling at 


| her sister’s feet, like some wounded animal; for now 
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that the loveliness of her face was concealed, her form 
seemed scarcely human. 

All that was generous in the nature of Jane Derwent, 
swelled in her heart, as she bent over her sister. She 
wept like an infant, and with broken words and half 
stifled sobs, strove to raise her from the ground. 


“Hideous! oh, Mary, how can you talk so?” she || 


said, kneeling down and raising the head of the unfor- 
tunate tenderly to her bosom: ‘ Don’t shake and 
tremble in this manner. You are not frightful nor 
homely ; only think how beautiful your hair is. Edward 
Clark says he never saw any thing so bright and silky 
as your curls; he said so, indeed he did, Mary, and the 
other day, when he was reading about Eve in the little 
book you love so well, he told grandmother, that he 
fancied Eve must have had a face just like yours.” 

“Did Edward say this,” murmured the poor de- 
formed, as Jane half lifted, half persuaded her from the 
ground, and with her arms flung over her neck, was 
pressing the face she had been praising to her heaving 
bosom. For Mary, though naturally tall, was so dis- 
torted, that when she stood upright, her head scarcely 
reached a level with the graceful bust of her sister. 

“Did he say it, Mary.” “ Yes, he certainly did, and 
sodo I say it. Look here.” And eagerly gathering 
the folds of a large shawl over the shoulders of the 
deformed, she gently drew her to the brink of the basin, 
where the canoe still lay moored. ‘“ Look there,” she 
excluimed, as they bent together over the edge of the 
green-sward, “can you wish for any thing handsomer 
than that face 7” 

The two young girls did indeed, form a beautiful pic- 
ture as they steod, with their arms interlaced, bending 
over the tranquil waters. Never had that smooth sur- 
face mirrored two faces more strikingly lovely, yet more 
unlike in their beauty. Unconsciously they had taken 
the attitude a painter would have chosen. ‘The head 
and half the form of the elder, from the finely rounded 
shoulders down to the graceful outline of the waist, was 
flung back with the exactness of life. Her eighteenth 
birth-day had brought its richest bloom to her cheek, 
and recent excitement had lent a brilliancy to her eyes, 
and an intellectual beauty to the forehead, which was 
scarcely natural tothem. Her head was partly bent, 
and a profusion of rich curls fell over her graceful neck. 
A few white blossoms had been twined among them in 


ES 


brace. Both blushed, and a glad smile dimpled the 
/round cheek of the elder, as she stepped forward to 


‘greet the new comer. But Mary drew her shaw! more 
closely over her person and shrunk timidly back ; but 
‘with a quickened pulse and a soft welcome beaming 
| from her eyes. 
| “Ihave just come in time to keep you at home, for 
once,” said the youth, approaching the timid girl, after 
having gaily shaker hands with her sister. ‘I am sure 
we shall persuade you ” He was interrupted by a 
\'call from Jane, who had run off to the other side of the 
‘cove; probably, with the hopes of being speedily fol- 
lowed by her visitor. 

‘Come here, Edward, do, and break me some of this 
sweet-briar; it scratches my fingers so.’’ Clark dropped 
-Mary’s hand, and went to obey this capricious sum- 








/mons. 

‘Don’t try to persuade Mary to stay,” said Jane, as 
‘she took a quantity of the sweet-briar from the hands of 
| her companion. ‘ She is as restless when we have com- 

pany as the mocking-bird you gave us; besides,’’ she 
| added, with a little hesitation, ‘‘ Walter Butler, will be 
here and she don’t like him.” 

| Tt were strange if she did,” replied the youth; and 
‘a frown passed over his fine forehead; “but tell me, 
Jane, how it happened that you invited him, when you 
‘know that I dislike lim almost as much as she does.” 

| Jane looked confused, and like most people, when 
they inend to persist in a wrong, began to get into a 
| passion. 

' “Tam sure Ithought I had the right, to ask any one 
‘I pleased,” she said, petulently. 

“Yes, but one might expect, that it would scarcely 
} please you, to encourage a man, who has so shamefully 
insulted your sister. My blood boils when I think of the 
|| wretch ! Poor Mary, I had hoped to have seen her 
|| enjoy herself to-day; but now she must wander off alono 
‘as usual. I have a great mind to go with her.” And 
turning swiftly away from the angry beauty, he went to 
Mary, spoke afew words, and they stepped into his 
‘canoe together. But, he had scarcely pushed it from 
ithe shore when, Jane ran forward and leaped in after 
ithem. “If you go, so will J!” she said, angrily seat- 
\ing herself in the bottom of the canoe. Mary was 
amazed and perplexed. She looked into the stern, dis- 
pleased face of the young man, and then at the sullen 














honor of her party, and thus she was mirrored, half | brow of her sister. ‘ What does this mean?” she in- 
concealing the form of her sister, whose face, in all its | quired, gently, “* what isthe matter, Jane?” Jane be- 
pale spiritual loveliness, beamed out from the protection ‘\ganto sub, but gave no answer, and they rowed across 
of her arm. It was like the head of acherub, sheltered } the river in silence. They Innded at the foot of the 
and cherished by a form of earthly beauty. A green || broken precipice, that hung over the river like a ruined 
tree waved its branches over them, and the sunshine '\battlement. Clark assisted Mary to the shore, and 
came shimmering through the leaves with a wavy light. | and was about to accompany her up the foot-path, which 


The waters were tranquil as the arch of a summer sky, | wound over the precipice, but Jane, who had angrily 
| refused his help to leave the boat, began to fear that 


and the sisters were still gazing on the lovely eorne 
speaking to theirs from their clear depths, when a canoe ishe had carried her anger too far, and timidly called him 


swept suddenly round the grassy promontory, which back to her. There were afew angry words from the 
young man—ex postulation and tears from the maiden, all 


‘of which, a bend in the path prevented Mory observ- 
ing; and then, Clark went up the hill—told the solitary 
| girl not to wander far—to be careful and not sit on the 


formed one side of the cove. With a dash of the oar, 
it shot, like an arrow, into the basin, and its occupant, 
a young man of perhaps two-and-twenty, leaped upon 
the green sward. The sisters started from their em- 











—— 


damp ground—and that he would come for her by sun 
down; the young folks would have left the island by that 
time, he said. They were all guing down to Wilkes- 
barre, to have adance, in the old school-house. He 
and Jane, were going, but they would wait and take her 
home first. Edward was almost out of breath, as he 
said all this, and he appeared anxious to go back to the 
canoe. But Mary, had not expected him to join her 
lonely wanderings, and his solicitude about her safety, 
was se considerate and kind. It went to her heart like 
a breath of summer air. She turned up the mountain 
path, lonely and companionless; but very happy. Her 
eyes were full of pleasant tears, and her heart was like 
a flower unfolding to the sunshine. There is a pleasure 
in complying with the slightest request, from those we 
love; and Mary, confined her ramble to the precipice 
and the shore, merely because, Edward Clark, had 
asked her not to wander far. She saw him land on the 
island with her sister, while half sitting, half reclining 
on acragg of the broken rock, at whose foot she had 
landed. Then, she saw the boat sent again, and again, 
to the opposite shore, returning each time, laden with 
her former companions. By degrees she became very 
sad. She felt the melancholy, and loneliness of her po- 
sition; she would have given worlds, had she possessed 
them, to have mingled in equality with the gay beings, 
flitting through the trees, and wandering over the green 
sward of her Island home. The ringing laugh, and the 
music of cheerful words, came swelling on the wind, to 
her isolated seat. 
around her; budding moss, bird songs and flowers; but 


Happiness and sunshine were all 
wi 


her heart was weighed down with a sense of its utter 
loneliness. Then she would think of Edward Clark,’ 
and of his late kind words, and wonder why they had 
ceased to make her happy. In dwelling on them, she 
became quiet and contented, and dropped asleep under 
the eliadow of adrooping birch, which grew in a cleft in 
the rock on which she lay. Her sleep was very sweet, 
and refreshing. A mocking-bird had perched himself | 
in the tree, above her, and his melody floated in her 
dreams. They were of a far off world; Edward Clark 
was there, and it was her home; but her form was 
changed and she had become beautiful—beautiful as 
her sister Jane. 
branches over head ; there was a bounding step, as of a 
deer in flight, and then a young girl sprang out upona 
pointof rock which shot over the platform on which she | 
lay, and bending over the edge, gazed eagerly down upon 
the river. Mary held her breath, and remained motion- | 
less, for her poetical fancy was aroused by the singular 1 
beauty, and picturesque attitude of the figure. There 
was a wildness and a grace in it, which she had never. 
witnessed before. At the first glance, she supposed the i 
stranger to be a wandering Indian girl, belonging to, 
some of the tribes that roamed the neighboring forests. | 
But her complexion, though darker than the darkest | 
brunette of our own race, was still too light, for any of 
the savage nations, yet seen in the wilderness. Tt was. 
of a clear, rich brown, and the blood glowed through the | 
round cheeks like the blush of aripe peach. Her hair}, 
was long, profusely braided, and of a deep black; not 


She was aroused by the rustling of | 
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‘the dull lustreless color, common to the Indians; but 
with a bloom upon it like that shed by the sunlight on 
the wing of a flyingraven. She appeared to be neither 

Indian, nor white, but of a mixed race. The spirited 

and wild grace of the savage, was blended with a deli- 

“cacy of feature, and nameless elegance, more peculiar 

In her dress, also, might be traced the 

same union of barbarism and refinement—a string of 

bright scarlet berries, defining the edge of her clear 
forehead, and interwoven with the long braids of her 
hair, now and then glanced in the sunlight, as she 
moved her head, like achain of burning rubies and 
polished garnet stones. A robe of gorgeous chintz, 
where crimson and deep brown were the predominating 


_ to the whites. 


colors, was confined at the waist, by a narrow belt of 
wampum, and terminated a little below the knee, ina 
double row of heavy fringe, leaving the firm slender 
ankles free and uncovered. Her robe fell open at the 
shoulders; but the swelling outline of the neck, thus 
exposed, was unbroken, except by a necklace of cherry- 
colored cornelian, from which a small heart of the same 
The round and 
tapering beauty of her arms was fully revealed and un- 
Her mocasins were 


blood-red stone, fell to her bosom, 


encumbered, by a single ornament. 
of dressed dearskin, fringed and wrought with tiny 
beads; but interwoven, was a vine of silken buds, and 
leaves done in such needlework, as was in those days, 
only taught to the most refined and highly educated class 
of whites. Mary had never seen any thing so ex- 
quisitely beautiful in its workmanship, as that embroi- 
dery, or so picturesque and poctical as the whole appear- 
ance of the stranger. 

For more than a minute the wild girl retained the po- 
sition, which her last bounding step had left her in. 
There was something statue-like in the tension of those 
rounded and slender limbs, as she stood on the shelf of 
rock, bending eagerly over the edge, with her weight 
thrown On one foot and the other strained back, as if 
preparing for a spring. There was the grace but not the 
chilliness of marble, for they were full of warm healthy 
life. There was spirit and fire in their very repose, as 
after an eager glance up and down the river, she settled 
back, and with her arms folded, remained for a moment 
in an attitude of dejection and disappointment. A merry 
laugh, which came ringing over the waters, from the di- 
rection of the Island, drew herattention to the group of re- 
velers, glancing in and out of the shrubbery which sur- 


rounded mother Derwent’s dwelling. Flinging back her 


hair with a gesture of fiery impatience, she sprang up- 
ward, and dragged down the branch of a young tree, to 
which she grasped for support, while throwing herself 
still more boldly over the very edge of the cliff. Mary al- 
most screamed with affright. But there was something 
grand in the daring of the girl, which aroused her ad- 
miration, even more than her fear. She knew that the 
breaking of that slender branch, would precipitate her 
down a sheer descent of more than one hundred feet. 
But she felt as if the very sound of her voice would 
startle her into eternity. 

Motionless with dread, she fixed her eyes, like a 
fascinated bird, on the strange being thue hovering over 
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death, so fearlessly,and so beautiful. All at once, those |’ dergrowth, and a few large, white pines had anchored 
bright, dark eyes kindled, one arm was flung eagerly | themselves in the hollows. Mary had walked half way 
outward—her red lips parted, and a gush of music, like | down the ledge, when she stopped abruptly in the path; 
the song of a mocking-bird, but clearer and richer, burst for sitting on the moss beneath one of these pines was 
from them. | the strange girl, who had soexcited her wonder. Mary’s 
Mary started forward in amazement. She could not slow step had not disturbed her, and unconscious of a 
convince herself that it was not the notes of 4 real bird. witness, she was unbraiding the string of berries from 
She turned her head and peered among the leaves of the herhair and supplying their place with a rope of twisted 
birch, where the songster, which lulled her tosleep, had coral. The strings of scarlet riband with which she 
nestled itself; butit had flown onthe approach ofthe stran- knotted it on her temple, were bright, and had evidently 
ger. Before she could lift her eyes to the cliff again,alow, | never been tied before. Mary’s heart beat quickly, and 
shrill whistle came sharply up from the direction of the | she hurried forward as if some wild animal had sprung 
Island. She caught one glance of the kindling cheeks, | | up in her path. She felt an uncontrolable repulsion to 
and flashing eyes, of the strange girl, as she leaped back | that wild and beautiful girl, which she neither under- 
from the clifi—a flash of sun light on her long hair, as || stood nor tried to account for. When she reached the 
see darted into a thicket of wild cherry-trees—and then |! shore, the canoe, with Edward Clark, and her sister 
there was no sign of her remaining, save the rustling of | seated in it, was making leasurely towards the mouth of 
the young tree as the bent limb swayed back to its fel. || the ravine, and she sat down onthe shadowy side of the 
lows. Again the notes, as of a wild, eager bird, arose | oak to await their coming. Their approach was so mo- 
from a hollow bark, on the side of the mountaiy; and | tionless, that she did not know that they had reached 
after a moment, that shrill whistle was repeated from | the shore till the voice of Edward Clark apprised her of 
the water, and Mary distinctly heard the dipping of an jit. He was speaking earnestly to her sister, and there 
oar. She crept to the edge of the rock, which had formed | was agitation and deep tenderness in his voice—a 
her concealment, and looked down upon the river. A | breaking forth of the heart’s best feelings, which she 
canoe, rowed by a single oarsman, was making its way, | had never witnessed in him before. 
swiftly, from the Island. She could not distinguishthe | “ No Jane,” he said, in a resolute but slightly tremu- 
face of the occupant ; but there was a band of red paint || lous voice, ‘‘ you must now choose between that man and 
around the edge of the canoe, and she remembered that ‘me; there can be nothing of rivalry between us; I do 
Edward Clark’s, alone, was so ornamented. Itwas the) heartily despise him! I am not jealous—I could not be 
eame that had brought her from the Island. Did the | of acreature so unworthy; but it grieves me to feel 
signal come from him—from Edward Clark? What) that you can place him for a moment on a level with 
had he in common with the wild, strange girl, who had yourself. If you persistin this degrading coquetry, you 
broken upon her solitude? A thrill of pain, such as are unworthy of the pure and faithful love which I have 
she had never dreamed of before, shot through her! given you—forgive me, Jane, if I speak harshly—don’t 
heart, as she asked these questions; she would have | cry, it grieves me to wound your feelings but —”’ he was 
marked the landing of the canoe; but her strength had | ! interrupted by a sound as of some one falling heavily to 
suddenly left her, and she sunk back to a fragment of | the ground. He leaped trom the canoe, and there by 
stone, almost powerless, and in extreme suffering. Ina | the trunk of an oak, lay Mary Derwent helpless and in 
little more than an hour, she saw the same eS ' sensible. 
rower crossing the river, but with more deliberate mo-|| ‘She has wandered too far, and exhausted herself,” 
tion. She watched him while he moored the canoe in, suid the agitated young man, as he bore her to the canoe. 
the little cove, and then she caught another glimpse of “Sit down, Jane, and take her head in your lap—your 
him as he turned a corner of her dwelling,and mingled , grandmother will know what to do for her.” 
with the group of young persons who were drinking tea | They were half way across the river, when Mary be- 
on the green sward in front. } gan to recover animation. Edward laid down his 
It was a weary hour to the deformed girl, before the | oar, and taking her hand in his, was about to speak; 
party broke up, and were transported to the oppose) ‘but she drew it away with a faint shudder, and burying 
shore ; where farm wagons stood ready to convey them | her face in her sister’s bosom remained still, and silent 
to Wilkesbarre. The sun was almost down, and the | as before. The unfortunate girl had began to compre- 
Island quiet again, when she saw two persons, a male | hend the workings of her own heart. It was a fearful 
and a female, coming from the house to the cove. She. knowledge to her. 
arose and folding her shaw! about her, prepared to de- ( To be continued. ) 


scend to theriver. The ledge, on which she had spent 
i". [Cory-ricut Securep: Entered, according to Act of Con 
the afternoon, towered back. from the precipice ina | * inthe year of our Lord one thousand eight hendpodend chics 


mass of broken rocks, crowned by athick growth of eight Oy phones 3 8 Ne ey in the Clerk’s office of @ 
stunted pines and hemlocks. The side along which the | 

footpath wound, fell with an abrupt descent, toa deep ra- 
vine which opened to the river—covered with loose soil,||) Men of high or mean birth may be possessed of good 
interspersed with fragments of rocks, and cut up into | qualities: but falling into bad company, they become 
hollows, where the mountain stream had washed away | vicious. Rivers flow with sweet waters; but having 


the soil. The whole was covered with a luxuriant un-|| joined the ocean, they become undrinkable. 
1 
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“ He shall not know the foolish hope 

I seck to fling away— 

He gazes on a fairer flower, 

And never dreads decay ; 

But change may come, and youth may fail, 
The lamp of life be dim; 

Tam not loved, J am not loved— 

But who will care for him ?” 














“ He little heeds how well a smile 
The bitter thought can hide ; 

He little deemsthe gay salute 

But comes from woman’s pride; 
With gentle looks, my hand he clasps, 
And softly breathes my name, 

Tam not loved, and coldly turn 

In trembling, grief and shame. 


“ My cheek and lip are fading fast, 
Mine eyes are sunk and dim, 
There is no music in my voice, 

No winning tone for him; 

And yet, to me, there’s many a heart 
Has bow’d in courtly hall ; 

But now, lam not loved by one 

I prize beyond them all. 
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Original, 
THEATRICALS. 


Park.—Since our last the manager of this house has presented 
us with two novelties—a new opera, entitled “The Siege of 
Rochelle,” and * LaSylphide; or, the Dew Drow.” The music 
of the first isin many instances an unblushing adaptation of the 
strains of another composer; and the dancing and acting of the 
little Augusta in the last was remarkable for its grace, spirit, 
and intelligence. Upon the performance of Madame Caradori 
Allan, we feelit unnecessary to make any particular remarks: 


she continues to sing with the same enchanting air and tone— | 


and to fill the audience as usual with pleasure and surprise. In 


RICALS. 
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|| is never the same in any twoparts. As water usually “tastes of 
the soil through which it has passed,” so Mr. Vandenhoff’s man- 
| ner commonly takes a tincture from the character he is playing. 
| In Othello he is dignified—in Iago he is a hypocrite—in Mac- 
beth he mimics guilt— in Richard he displays the sternness of 
of cruelty~in Shylock its inveteracy. He takes his ideas of 
these passions and principles not from the abstract inquiries of 
philosophers, but from conceptions which are common to us all. 
He gives to us the outlines of characters which all can appre- 
ciate, and consequently in his portraits the likeness is strong, 
the impression lasting. A connoiseur may, perhaps, discover 
numerous touches which he may consider as aberrations from 
| the original: acritic may fancy himself capable of improving 


our opinion, each delighted spectator must have accasionally || his ideas, and correcting the whole performance, but these tri- 


gazed upon this accomplished woman, expecting, in the words 
of the impassioned author of Lalla Roohkk, 
“To see the face 
Of Israfil, the angel, there.” 

Talking of angels, why doesn’t Mr. Placide play more fre- | 
quently? We miss himexceedingly. In js line he has proba- 
bly no equal in the world. If his performances have a fault, it 
is want of ease. His conceptions are always just; but we some- 
times perceive the working of the springs, when we should 
only be impressed with the felicity of the effect. 


| 
| 


There are | 


certain characters in which this exhibition of the machinery || 


does well; but it ought, in general, to be avoided, 
Mr. Placide, we hold to have had its origin in the peculiar dis- | 
tinctness of his perceptions, the accuracy with which he is ac- 
customed to analyze his characters, and a laudable anxiety to 
present them to his hearers with unerring clearness and effect. 
This has imparted to his delivery an air of precision and oracu- || 
Jar strength, which though always vigorous and effective, is | 
not always pleasing or appropriate. Yet he never rants; he 
may sometimes give needless or hurtful force to a just feeling, 
but he never exhibits a false one. Mr. Placide,by the way, has | 
one excellence which we would like to see other performers 
imitate. He is not only attentive to the maintenance of his 
own character, but he aids, as far as possible the scenic illusion, 
by acting as if those on the stage with him were actually the | 
persons they represent. This isa point too often neglected by | 
leading actors, who conscious of real merit themselves, conceive 
it gives them a right to despise their inferior brethren, forget- 
ting that if Hamlet, for instance, marks by his contemptuous | 
conduct that his bosom confidante, Horatio, is only Mr. ’ 
he inevitably forces upon the audience the conviction, that the ! 
Prince of Denmark himself is but a shadow. To receive as gen- | 
uine the “shin-plasters” which managers occasionally put in | 
circulation, may sometimes be atrial of patience ; but the more | 
a performer of merit aids the theatrical delusion, by appearing | 
to act with real persons, and under the influence of real mo- || 
tives, the more he will frame the audience to that state of mind 
on which higher, and solitary efforts, are calculated to produce 
the most favorable effect. 
Mr. Simpson has done a fair business this season; and is 
making preparations to doa better onethe ensuing. Ellen Tree, 
Mrs, Wood, Madame Vestris, Power, Mathews, and other stars 
of lesser radiance are already engaged, and those who do not | 











denial than we can lay claim to. 


This error in || 


ers.—Alice is the sequel to Ernest Maltravers. 
| this work, which will break in upon thousands and tens of 
thousands of readers like a burst of sunshine, pass without a 
few words of hearty welcome. 


fles are lost in the grand contour of the whole. It has been 
well observed, that when he first enters upon the stage, a stran- 
ger smiles with contempt; when he speaks a stranger laughs 
in derision; but when he acts, and the powers of his soul burst 
through the bondage of his bodily weakness, the smile of con- 
tempt is changed for the gaze of admiration, and the laugh of 
derison into the rapt attention of the silent soul. Mr. Vanden- 
hoff may well exclaim with the Psalmist, 

“Were I so tall to reach the sky, 

Or grasp the ocean with a span, 


1 would be measured by the soul— 
| The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


We have left ourselves less room than we could have desired 
to speak of the performances at this theatre. The house has 
been well attended, and on the night of Mr.Vandeuhoff’s benefit, 
as Well as on that of Mr. Browne’s, was crowded to an overflow. 
The acting on the former occasion was extremely good ; on the 
latter “ nothing to speak of.” Ernest Maltravers, dramatized 
by Louisa Medina Hamblin, continues to hold its own with the 
aid of Wallack’s inimitable acting. Hamblin’s character is de- 
void of sufficient stage material to be made any thing of a part. 


The “new candidate,” as she continues to be called, for some 
j ’ , 


reason best known to the manager, has talent which, if properly 
cultivated, will lead her to the highest eminence in her profes- 
sion. Her face and figure do not seem adapted for the loftier 
walks of tragedy—yet she has power sufficient for the display 
of vehement passion, and the expression of her countenance is 
well calculated to pourtray the workings of a mind surcharged 
with pain, grief and sorrow. In the gentle scenes of life, how- 
ever, there can be noe doubt of her complete success—there she 
will be natural, elegant and inartificial. Her chief defect, and 
one which she must struggle with “ might and main” tu remedy, 
isa solemnity of tone, which she is fast acquiring, and which, 

if she is not careful, will be as serious an obstacle in her pro- 

fessional career, as it has been in that of her sister. 











Original. 
LITERARY REVIEW. 


A.IcE; or, the Mysteries, by FE. L. Bulwer: Harper & Broth- 
We cannot let 


It is one of the most unaffected 










and most interesting works that modern times have contributed 
to the lighter literature of England. There is much of beauti- 
bearing with him the respect and kind wishes of all who have | ful thought and beautiful writing in it—and we should scarcely 
witnessed his admirable delineations on the stage, or associated | envy the reader who is able to pass to the end without deep, 
with him in the private walks of life. One character Mr. Van- | and we should be justified in saying, lasting emotion. 

denhoff has stamped as his own—the character of Cato. That | 
he has done so, the unanimous voice of the public bas evinced, 
and we firmly believe that he has so identified himself with it, 


Natronat.—Mr. Vandenhoff leaves for England early in May, 


visit the theatre then must have more democracy and = 
! 


Retrospect of Western TraveLt: Harper & Brothers.— 
_ Miss Martineau, it appears, has favored the reading world with 
another specimen of her views on American society. Miss Mar- 
that no actor now living can in the smallest degree compete || tineau, as a writer of no mean calibre, is too well known to re- 
with him, Itis a performance complete in itself—so complete, | quire commendation at our hands. She is not as prejudiced, in 
that it can scarcely be termed acting, or if it must be so termed, | most cases, as the famous Mrs. Trollope, or the nondescript, 
acting can no further go; and we are unacquainted with any | Hamilton, but still she mixes the sour with the sweet, at times, 
other specimen of his powers, that can give us a better idea of rather too profusely, and not at all where it is deserved. To 
his extensive application, and his ardent genius. say that we are, as a nation, free from censure, would be ridicu- 

One striking peculiarity in this gentleman s acting is, that he | lous. When we individually admit into our domestic circles 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 








| Tue State Prisoner: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadel- 
turn is gratitude—which has ever been considered the strong- | phia.—This book, although it bears rather a confining name, is 


est barrier, even by the most barbarous, against assault or trea- | however, possessed of much interest. Itisa tale of the French 
regency, written by Mary Louisa Boyle. The genuine history 


strangers from a foreign clime, the least that is expected in re- |) 


chery. 





Cromwett: Harper & Brothers.—This is an historical novel, 
from the pen of H. W. Herbert, the author of “ The Brothers.” 


Cromwell is most interesting and instructive—the language | 
glowing and fervent—the incidents remarkably picturesque and | 


sublime. The trial of King Charles is pourtrayed with great 
skill; and the portraiture of his intriguing successor, Crom- 
well, is admirably drawn. 


“ Yet is the tale true, though it be, as strange, 
As full, methinks, of wild and wondrous change, 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretch’d in the desert round their evening fire ; 
As any sung of old in hall or bower 

To minstrel harps at midnight’s witching hour.” 


If American readers and American publishers would only | 


turn their attention a little more to the encouragement of geni- 
us, such as that which dictated the above work, we should not 
be compelled to depend upon foreign writers so much as we have 
of late for novels and romances. It is true, Mr. Herbert is an 
Englishman, but he has resided in America for years, and has 


become as it were, deeply imbued with our national feeling and || 


institutions, 
New Montuiy MaGazine of European polite literature— 


edited by Lucian J. Bisbee.—This is a new monthly magazine | 


lately commenced in this city, with a fair prospect of success, 
we are inclined to think. It will be composed of selections from 


the entire European press, and is therefore a far preferable || 


work to any of the reprints. In consequence of its being made 
up entirely of selections from foreign magazines, it will inter- 
fere materially with many of our weekly papers, especially 
those cheap ones, which are filled with dry and trashy verbiage, 


compiled from the researches of really talented men, by over- | 


rated, self-conceited jackalls. Competition is the great cha- 
racteristic of the age in which we live, and each accession to 
the list of competitors should be hailed with delight by the 
reading community. 


Memorrs oF Grimatpi: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadel- 
phia.—These volumes are exceedingly amusing, and are every 
way worthy of the transcendent pen from which they emanate, 
that of the famous “‘ Boz.””, We have read them through with 
much attention, and have pondered long over the rich anecdotes 
with which the work is interspersed.—The Carvills, Broad- 
way. 

Kate Leste: £.L. Carey & A. Hart, Philadelphia.—The 
plot of this work is fruitful—the characters possessing interest 
of a thrilling nature—although that of the actress we should 
pronounce most improbable. 7. Haynes Bayley, is the author, 
and well has he discharged the task imposed upon himself, 
Kate Leslie is an interesting work, and should be read by every 
one partial to light literature.— Wiley & Putnam, Broadway. 


Sxercnes or Paris: E. LZ. Carey & A. Hart, Philadelphia.— 


of Dumont, the. state prisoner, his appearance, manners, cha- 
racter and his confinement at Bordeaux, are all derived from 
information which fell casually in the author’s way, but was 
subsequently confirmed by authority that left no doubt of its 
accuracy. The date of this extraordinary man’s captivity, has 
been changed, however, to suit the purposes of the writer; but 
‘as his ultimate fate was involved in mystery, as well as every 
circumstance preceding and following a particular epoch in his 
life, the author has not ventured to supply from imagination, 
the deficiency of some parts of the history, which is, in itself, 
possessed of sufficient interest.— The Carvills, Broadway. 


| Oxiver Twist, Part 1: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadel- 
phia.—Here is another production from the ever-welcome pen 
of * Boz.” It is illustrated with twelve comical engravings, 
| from designs by Cruikshanks. The work is elegantly printed, 
and reflects the highest credit on the publishers, As this is the 
first of a series of papers under this title, we would advise 

| every one to procure an early copy.— The Carvills, Broadway. 





ETiquETTE FoR Lapies: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia.—The ladies should comb the wool of the author of 
this book for his presumption in attempting to teach them eti- 
quette. And what is worse than all, the writer has appended 
some hints on the preservation, improvement and display of 
| female beauty in general.— The Carvills, Broadway. 


Burton ; or, the Sieges, by Professor Ingraham, is, we are 
| happy to announce, rapidly going through the press of the 
| Harpers’, and will be given tothe public in June. 


i] EDITORS’ TABLE. 


| Mr. D. R. Barker, the artist.—Every person of a refined 
| taste must take a delight in the contemplation of an accomplish- 
ed artist's studio, with its furniture of portraits, miniatures, 
landscapes and all the graceful inventions of genius and taste. 
This gratification cannot be indulged more satisfactorily than 
in the studio of D. R. Barker, 243 Broadway, who is one of our 
most successful American portrait-painters, both in talent and 
popularity; and on whose walls may always be seen correct, 
| highly finished and spirited likenesses, It is seldom that our own 
countrymen have penetration enough te discover merit—and in 
most instances where they do so, sufficient liberality to reward 
it. Such is not, however, the case in regard to Mr. Barker—his 
reputation has spread with unprecedented velocity, and in 
proof, we would mention that he has completed during the last 
| year a very large number of portraits of both sexes. Mr. Bar- 

ker is one of our most promising young artists and his efforts 

are calculated to make the academicians look to their laurels; 
he does not ask two hundred dollars for a half-size portrait, but 
| the productions of bis pencil only require him to appraise them 
at that rate to make them equal to any in the city. To the la- 








Is one of the most piquant and amusing books of sketches we | dies, we would particularly commend Mr. Barker; his skill in 
have ever had the pleasure of looking over. It is composed of transferring their faces to canvass is astonishing ; he is, more- 
a series of familiar letters, written by an American gentleman | over, courteous and gentlemauly in his manners—and all who 
to his friends, while in France. These letters enter fully into | take the trouble to visit his rooms will be richly repaid. 


the intrigues, and scenes which daily occur in the Parisian me- i 


: : : : ‘|| Hoce’s Botanica, Garpens, Broadway.—If there is one 
tropolis—and they are, too, described with a graphic pen.— a : . p 
" passion more innocent than another in the human beart, it ie a 
Wiley & Putnam, Broadway. 


| 
| love of flowers. Of all the gentle children of the soil, from the 
Davin Dumps: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Philadelphia.—Rea- | first delicate blossom of April to the queenly rose of midsum- 
der, if you are very low spirited and completely under the con- | mer, there is nota solitary blossom which may not waken some 
trol of a fit of the blues, sit down and read David Dumps. It! pleasant association or gentle thought in the mind. There is 
will be a fine moral lesson to you, worth half-a-dozen sermons something so delightful in the cultivation of plants, so much of 
on the benefits of cheerfulness, or a whole library of sentiment | poetry and tranquil feeling aroused in the budding and putting 
aud philosophy. But if you are habitually happy and conten- | forth of a blossom we have fostered. Something so melancho- 


ted, lend it to some nervous low spirited friend. It were a sin | ly, and yet so sweet, in the fragrant decay and fall of the over- 
to throw it away upon you, when it may be driving away a cloud 





ripe petals, that it is difficult to believe any human heart entire- 
of melancholy and cheering the heart which has nothing to do | ly senseless to an enjoyment so tranquil. A love of flowers 
but to weave a web of sorrows to entangle itself in.— Wiley & | seems so natural to woman—so necessarily a portion of her na- 
Putnam, Broadway. | , ture, that we should feel as if a most lovely attribute of the 
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heart were wanting in one who did not possess it. There must 
be a deficiency of taste and intellect in the woman who cannot 
make flowers a pleasant resource, and even atheme for deep and 
holy thought. How dreary would this earth be without “ its gentle 
race of flowers ;” how difficult it would be to imagine a heaven 
without such flowers as make even our world heavenly. 

We were led to these thoughts by a delightful ramble 
through Mr. Hogg’s Botanical Gardens in the upper part of 
Broadway, and if any of our fair readers have a morning to 
spare, they will do well to take a drive to this delightful esta- 
blishment. In afew days the garden shrubbery will be putting 
forth its leaves, and even now the numerous hot-houses are in 
their glory. Allof them are crowded with rare, healthy plants, 
budding and radiant with spring-blossoms—jet our readers 
wander through the beds of Geraniums, covered as they now 
are with flowers of every hue and variety, from the deep, rich 
scarlet to a pure white, with a soft velvety red breaking up 
from the heart of the flower—let them stand in a forest of su- 


perb Japonicas—some of a snowy white, some variegated, and | 


others of deep red, all unfolding to life among the glossy green 
leaves. Let them pay a visit to the orangery with its wealth of 
golden fruit; with the urbane and gentlemanly proprietor for 
an escort to point out the merits of pet plants ; and then if any 
one of them can leave the garden without bringing away a 
earriage load of the beautiful things they have seen, they can 
withstand temptation much beyond our powers of resistance. 
Our greatest wish, at this moment, is, that poetry might be 
made a current circulating medium—if it were, we would pur- 
chase half Mr. Hogg’s stock for our own especial gratification— 
leaving the rest, gentle reader, subjectto your order, But alas! 


poetry is not money, if it were, what a treasure the communi- | 


cation box of the Ladies’ Companion would be! S. A. S. 


PRESERVATION OF THE TeEETH.—There is no portion of the 
human frame that requires more attention than the teeth; and 
we are confident they are the most neglected by the great mass 
of individuals composing both sexes. For this apparent inat- 
tention to the health of the whole system, no excuse can be 
formed, To those who are afflicted we would recommend as 
an operator Dr, A. G. Bigelow, a gentleman of great skill in 
the profession, and one, too, who performs the most difficult 
operations without the least pain or inconvenience. 

The memoir of Miss Emma Wheatley is unavoidably deferred. 
It will appear in the June number. 


Articles from the prolific pens of Mrs. E. C. Embury, Miss 
Beasley, Miss Woodbridge, 8. R. Becket, Henry F. Harrington, 
and James Brooks, have been unavoidably delayed until the 
June number, when, in addition to the writers already mention- 
ed, articles by Mrs, Louisa Medina Hamblin, Miss Anna J. 
Reid and Professor Henry W. Longfellow, will appear. 


At the solicitation of many persons, we have consented to 
insart advertisements on the cover of the Ladies’ Companion, 
The work has a circulation of fve thousand, and it is, therefore, 
a desirable vehicle for the purpose of advertising. The terms, 
and the nature of the notices which will be admitted, can be 
seen on reference to the cover. 
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| husband had left her in a very distressed situation. She 


i|\gave her a guinea, but desired to know the poor 


| woman’s address; and in three days called upon her 
} with near fifty pounds, which she had in the interim col- 
1 lected at a masquerade in the character of a begging 
|| nun. 
| Fortunate Founpitinc.—Mrs. Achmet, the actress, 
_was found at night when an infant, enclosed in a basket 
in one of the streets of Dublin. A gentleman hearing 
} the child’s cries, humanely took it home, and resolved to 
rear it up as his own offspring. He spared no expense 
in giving his protégé an accomplished education; and at 
a suitable period conferred upon her at the altar his own 
name of Achmet. 


CuiLp’s Prayer.—A little girl, of five years of age, 
was equally fond of her mother and grandmother. On 
the birth-day of the latter, her mother said to her, “‘ My 
dear, you must pray to God to bless your grandmamma, 
that she may live to be very old.” The child looked 
with some surprise at her mother, who perceiving it, 
said, “‘ Will you not pray to God to bless your grand- 
mamma, and that she may become very old?”’ ‘ Ah, 
mamma,” said the child, ‘‘she.is very old already, I 

will rather pray that she may become young.” 


Horrensta.—The daughter of Hortensius inherited 
the eloquence of her father; and when the Roman 
women were required to render on oath an account of 
their property, preparatory to a heavy tax, she pleaded 
the cause of her sex with such force, that the decree 
was annulled. 

The harangue which she delivered on this occasion 
before the triumviri, Antony Octavius, and Lepidus, 
was extant in the time of Quintillian, who speaks of it 


| with great applause. 


| Marternat Intrepipiry.—The wife of Mr. Lemuel 
| Alexander, of Smithfield, in Rhode Island, went to the 
well to draw water, with a young child in her arms.— 
While in the act, from some cause, the child slipped or 
“sprung from her, and plunged into the well, which was 
about thirty feet deep. The mother immediately seized 

the well-pole, with which she descended a part of the 
distance, and then jumped down to the relief of her 
| child, which was raised from the water and held in that 


| position, until the cries of Mrs. A. brought Mr. Joshua 
| Arnold to her relief. Both the mother and child were 
taken from the well without having received material 


|| injury. 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
FEMALE CHARACTER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LETTERS ABOUT THE HUDSON. 


| 


| 
| Mary Learor.—Mary Leapor, who has left two 
» | volumes of poems, although she died at the early age 















| of twenty four, was the daughter of a gardener to Judge 
| Blencore. Her education was suitable to the poverty 
| of her origin; she was merely taught to read and write. 
1 At first her parents encouraged her propensity to poe- 
| try; but afterwards, fearful that it might be prejudicial 
| to her well doing in the world, they endeavored by 
Tat Brcoine Nux.—Mrs. General Lascells, when, every means to prevent her indulging it in future. Her 
more celebrated as Miss Catley, the singer, was once perseverance triumphed, and she was the author of some 
entreated to contribute to the relief of a widow, whose! beautiful poems. 
“ 


NUMBER III. 


“ Woman, dear woman, still the same, 
While lips are balm and looks are flame, 
hile man possesses heart or eyes, 
Woman's bright empire never dies !”—moorz. 
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